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‘|king up one of the latest magazines we 
mllusion made to Pope's cynical reference 
ji Moral Essays, of the character of women. 
mences to a lady in this style: 
ing so true as what you once let fall, 
lomen have no characters at all." 
women are indebted to one of their own 
tr this withering sarcasm, which has been 
uated to this day, and must even now be 
“gt up to prove that women are weak, feeble 
iistable in character. The writer goes on 
)|, "They have no opinions they can call 
‘own, no preferences, no dislikes, they 
strong enough to keep even a prejudice, 
} passively agree to a long succession 
nions, no two of which could be held by 
ime man at the same time." 
wonder that women who are determined to 
Hpiown such accusations as these should be 
hated “strong minded." Will it not take 
ioral courage, some undaunted heroism to 
uch imputations of feebleness, especially 
incided in by the majority of women? 
‘jis women themselves in a great measure, 
ie to blame for the estimate given of 
own character; but there will not always 
skise for such assertions, for such channels 
fication and cultivation are opening from 
ij.o time as will give to women all the 
bor advantages which they can possibly 
sbise of, and with use the faculties and 
ties will enlarge on general principles, 
iin will find that woman is capable of 
sith of character as well as man, and sub- 
htly when some standard writer, a second 
yi portrays woman to the world, she will be 
Rented in a different light. Instead of 
sfarguments as these hindering woman's prog- 
Hit only gives an impetus to all their 
ents to stimulate such as are earnest in 
endeavors to redouble their exertions and 
iain such firm purpose as shall insure to 
Nuitimate success. 
fien have seen the dire necessity for the 
ent they are making, namely, Woman's Suf- 
'" before they entered upon the “arena of 
." They knew from the openly=avowed sen- 
S of men that they had nothing to expect 
m, taken as a class, but ridicule and loss 
laste." Every woman has an innate desire 
il loved by the opposite sex, God has im- 
ied it in her nature, consequently it is so 
he harder for her to have his opprobrium 
jt his disrespect, for the sake of maintain- 
istice and equity for those who are dearer 
ir than her own life--her posterity. 
Wwery popular writer has just published his 
of the course which should be pursued 

"A woman with a mission is an affliction 
fought by every means within the law to be 
ribed as dangerous to public and private 

















n women are first ridiculed because they 
ino opinions, and then without judge or 
‘condemned as heretics because they have 
jons of their own. This subject will bear 
nting upon; we leave the field open to 

h who have talents given them to use, and 
|pinion is that such men, have not yet got 
f Women with a Mission. 


Woman's Exponent 
15 September 1875 
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I have been thinking what a poor prospect 
the average woman has to look forward to, at 
the age of forty, if she be a widow without 
property. 

If she has raised a family of small children 
soon to be married and leave her, or if she be 
childless, the lookout is about the same. Her 
real life-work seems done, when it ought to be 
only changed. The active matron cannot fold 
her hands, so she looks about for something to 
take up her time. What shall it be? Charity? 
General meddlesomeness? Shall she become a 
burden on step children? 

Happy the woman who has the foresight to see 
that through forty years of experience she has 
matured the ability to commence a grand, useful 
second half of her life! Let her study a pro- 
fession or adopt a trade. The physician or 
lawyer, with gray hairs, has twice the practice 
he did during his probation of maturing exper- 
ience and judgment. 

It is the worry over the future that so 
wrinkles and ages women, they seem helpless, 
and, worst of all, not desired after a certain 
age. Every one should live young in ambition 
and work, no matter how many years they have 
seen roll by; each year should count a garnered 
store to make rich the coming one. 

The first forty years of a woman's life are 
generally laid on the altar of love, and no pay 
taken in return. (I am not talking of the 
wealthy class). The law gives a wife the 
poorest chance of any in life--housework with- 
out pecuniary pay. And when this situation 
is no longer open she looks about, scared, for 
a place to earn her living. How many such have 
I seen; and I always advise them to acquire a 
trade, or a profession, or go to teaching; they 
make the best of teachers and are much to be 
preferred to younger tutors. 

I would not advise any woman to leave un- 
finished family work; but when that is com- 
pleted there is other grand work for her if she 
has the courage to overcome objections. 


From the Woman's Journal 
Reprinted in The Woman's Exponant 
1 August 1880 
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WOMAN'S EXPONENT Revisited 


What to do with Old Maids 


Why should there be a question of What shall 
30,000 unmarried ladies do, if they have got 
pluck and shrewdness enough and will work togeth- 
er and pioneer, by the assistance government may 
lend them, a vast unsettled country. Of course 
it will take a strong determination and undaunt- 
ed courage, but they will be so engrossed in 
their work, and anxious to accomplish the pur- 
pose designed, that there will be no time to 
bemoan their unhappy fate. 

Having obtained the consent and protection of 
government, they should gather up the destitute 
children and take them where they may labor and 
live, where they may be taught honesty and vir- 
tue, for is 1t not a disgrace and a blemish upon 
the escutcheon of this nation that there are 
thousands of helpless children in this boasted 
Tand of liberty and freedom, with its unoccupied 
millions of acres of fertile lands, crying to 
starving mothers for bread? 

There is a place, ladies, for your neglected 
talents; see if there is among you Woman's Rights 
Advocates the statesmanship to found a colony and 
return money to the treasury by the results. of 
your Political and Economical ability. 

My hands are full of work (as for me I am not 
surplus), and so are those of every Latter-day 
Saint that is living her religion, but for the 
world at large no better plan than this could be 
entered upon, granting that Government would 
lend such patronage as it is willing to give to 
others. 

Share no sympathy with such benevolent so- 
cieties as give money to the poor; it encourages 
idleness and beggary, and is simply ruinous to a 
child's sense of morality and honor. It implants 
jin the minds of children that the poor are to 
live by gift and patronage from the rich. Give 
money only to the sick and aged, to others the 
privilege of honest labor and honest pay. Cast 
out from any community waste and extravagance, 
and keep God's commandments, observing "Six days 
shalt thou labor," and so forth. 

These are, Mrs. Editor, the honest thoughts 
and convictions of a countrywoman. 


Woman's Exponent 
14 January 1877 


TEMPLE FUNDS 


We have been informed that in some of the Re- 
trenchment Associations in this city, five cent 
Temple Funds have been established. In these 


_ funds, each young lady or little girl may deposit 


a nickle once a week or as often as she can get 
one, instead of spending it for a piece of rib- 
bon or lace or a bit of candy; an excellent plan, 
we think. And not only should the officers of 
these associations encourage the younger members, 
more by example than precept, to sustain and en- 
large funds of this kind,. but mothers should find 
great satisfaction in assisting to make such 
things items of special interest. 


Woman's Exponent 
1 September 1876 











Consortium Meets 


The Consortium for Utah Women in Higher Edu- 
cation met in Cedar City on July 28-30 for 
their annual summer workshop, which was center- 
ed this year on “Women and Power." Diane 
McKinney, who teaches organizational psychology 
at Boston State College and is a consultant in 
the Boston area, seemed a fitting choice for 
this year's discussion leader. Because of her 
interest in educational organizations, Diane 
has studied the psychology and sociology of or- 
ganizations for the past three years at Har- 
vard, has received her Ed.M., and is presently 
pursuing an Ed.D. at Harvard's Graduate School 
of Education. 

The Consortium was organized in 1972 when the 
legislature appropriated money to equalize sala- 
ries for women at the University of Utah, Utah 
State University, and Weber State College. Want- 
ing a voice in decisions related to the legisla- 
tion, women at these institutions met to discuss 
strategy and make recommendations. Since that 
time the Consortium has met regularly-to discuss 
problems of current concern, and has expanded to 
include members from all post-secondary institu- 
tions in Utah. 

The Consortium invites membership from men 
and women in the state who are committed to the 
following expressed purposes of the organization: 
1. fo provide professional and personal support 

to all women in higher education. 

2. To encourage and facilitate communication be- 
tween women on college and university cam- 
puses in Utah. 

3.. To actively support women's interests on in- 
dividual campuses and to represent these same 
interests to state and federal agencies and 
conmisstons. 

4. Yo develop projects and programs and to de- 
vise joint strategies for action. 

5. to take continuing and appropriate action to 
insure statewide compliance with Title IX of 
the Education Amendments Act of 1972 and all 
other federal laws affecting equality of op- 
portunity in education. 

Affiliation with an institution of higher educa- 

tion is not a prerequisite for membership. 

Meeting monthly during the academic year to 
consider current topics, the women of Consortium 
have an opportunity to share both problems and 
solution strategies which will move higher educa- 
tion in Utah toward these goals. A special week- 
end workshop is held each summer to which Consor- 
tium members and others are invited to sharpen 
their professional skills and consider broader 
issues than the specific problems considered in 
monthly problem-solving meetings. 

Royden Braithwaite, president of Southern 
Utah State College, was made an honorary member 
of Consortium at the Cedar City meeting. He was 
presented with a statement of appreciation be- 
cause of his efforts in encouraging opportunities 
for women on his campus. 

Dr. Reba Keele, Director of the Honors Pro- 
gram at Brigham Young University and Acting Pres- 
ident of the Consortium, introduced Diane and 
discussed the selection of the topic, "Women and 
Power," for the 1977 workshop: "If women are to 
influence change, they must learn about the na- 
ture of power; how to recognize it, how to devel- 
op it, and how to use it." Diane began her dis- 
cussion by inviting participants to "free associ- 
ate" with the word “power." Coercion, money, 
manipulation, status, bureaucracy were among the 
words named. The more positive connotations of 
power were eventually identified: The ability 
to make decisions, to be self-directed in one's 
work, to hire assistants, to keep flexible work- 
ing hours, to influence outcomes. From this dis- 
cussion, Diane proposed a working definition of 
"power" which would serve as guide for the work- 
shop--"the ability to mobilize resources."* 

Diane indicated that it is important to dif- 
ferentiate between positional power and personal 
Power. Positional power comes as a result of 
one's role in an organization--e.g., the Relief 
Society president gets the key to the kitchen 
and therefore has access to that "resource" be- 
cause of her position. The rights and responsi- 
bilities go with the position, no matter who 
holds it. Personal power can be developed re- 
gardless of one's organizational position. Some 
hospital supervisors, for example, are more suc- 
cessful at getting nurses to work well together 
because of personal power. They may be very com- 
petent, calm, self-assured and attractive to 
their subordinates, and thus more able to enlist 
cooperation. Others with as much positional 
power may have in reality very little personal 
power. 

Because one's positional power is difficult to 
alter--job promotions are few and far between-- 
the workshop focused on developing personal 
power, which may be equated with influence. 

The question next addressed by the workshop 

was, "How can I increase my ability to influ- 


ence?" 

Four styles of influence were identified, dis- 
cussed, and practiced in role play situations. 
One real life problem, which was introduced by a 
participant, proved particularly fruitful in 
sharpening women's thinking about appropriate in- 
fluence strategies: a woman faculty member had 
been left off a crucial committee and intended 
the following week to discuss the matter with her 
dean. As she role-played what she would say, 
other participants were able to critique her ef- 
fectiveness and propose useful alternatives to 
accompany the influence style she chose. 

Ethical questions concerning the misuse of 
power--when influence becomes manipulation-- 
formed a theme of the workshop. The workshop 
provided adequate time for women to consider 
for themselves what questions must be asked if 
they are to become involved in attempts to in- 
fluence superiors, subordinates, peers, or un- 
known members of committees in higher levels of 
bureaucracy. 

The workshop concluded with a “strength shar- 
ing" exercise. Women were asked to identify for 
each individual the strengths which had been ex- 
hibited during the workshop. The theory behind 
this exercise was that often people are unaware 
of the personal power they do possess, and there- 
fore neglect to use innate skills to their best 
advantage in professional situations. Without 
awareness of one's strengths an individual may 
not attempt to-exert influence where they have 
the capability to be successful. 

Participants attended Cedar City's well- 
known Shakespearean Festival for evening 
entertainment. It seemed fitting that Romeo 
and Juliet, and particularly fhe Taming of the 
Shrew, also happened to touch on matters of 
women and power. But the contrast of daytime 
and evening perspectives on power and woman- 
hood made it clear that in spite of the power 
and influence Shakespeare's work has had on 
the world, the world zs changing. 


Alison Thorne 
Logan, Utah 


*This definition was originated by Donald Pelz 
in his article "Influence: A Key to Effective 
Leadership in the First-Line Supervisor," Per- 
sonnel 29 (1952). 
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SUMMER OF IWY 


For most of the kxponent staff, summer is a |p 
time of family projects and outings, of garden- |p 
ing and canning, and, hopefully, a time to with-|) 
draw from the work of the paper and other “out- 
side" commitments. It is usually a time. when ’ 
the Zaponent IIT mailbox is less crowded, fewer |f 
letters are written, fewer manuscripts are L" 
edited, and fewer subscriptions processed. 

But such was not the case of this past summer, 
the summer of 1977. 

Since an early morning phone call from a 
friend in Salt Lake on June 25, the day after F 
13,000 Mormon women participated in the Utah In-| 
ternational Women's Year Conference, and con- ; 
tinuing throughout the summer, we have heard 
from women from all over the country. We have M 
received letters, clippings, and more telephone 
calls from readers and friends, many of whom 
participated in their state meetings, as well as 
many who had read about them. It became appar- 
ent that, regardless of the level of participa- 
tion or involvement, they were all deeply af- 
fected by these events. For some it was an emo- 
tional and confusing experience. For others it / 
was exhilarating and confirming. There seems to 
be little agreement as to what actually happened 
and why, and the implications of the conferences 
are still very much on the minds of the women. 
Clarification will take some time. 

However, certain observations can be made: 

1) Organized Mormon women have potentially enor- 
mous power to affect change in their communities; 
2) women must be taught the skills of community 
action before going into the public arena; 

3) issues are sensitive and complex and require 
serious study which would enable women to separ- 
ate emotionalism from substance and appearance 
from intention. 

In this issue we have tried to present a 
balanced response to the IWY conferences. We 
have published letters and comments which we 
feel represent the differing viewpoints of our 
readers. We have included excerpts from Sister © 
Barbara Smith's recent talks referring to IWY 
and women's issues, which, it was hoped, would’ ** 
clarify the Relief Society's response to the 
conferences. We hope that the issues raised 
here will stimulate discussion among our read- 
ers which will help Mormon women to become ef- 
fective in their communities. 


G.B.P. 


















CONTEST ANNOUNCED ; 


The Utah Historical Quarterly has announced a 


"Women in, Utah History Contest." 


Manuscripts of 


no longer than twenty-five double-spaced type- 
written pages, including footnotes, will be con- 
sidered in the categories of biography, non- 
political women's organizations and institutions, 
arts, business, politics, women in the home, 


medicine, education, and others. 


Four prizes 


will be awarded, the first consisting of $100; 
the second, $50; and there will be two $25 honor- 


able mention awards. 


The deadline for the con- 


test is 30 November 1977. Manuscripts should 
be sent, and questions directed, to Dr. Veronica 
E. Tiller, Department of History, University of 


Utah 84112. 


MORMON LETTERS SYMPOSIUM 


The Association of Mormon Letters met for its 
annual symposium on October 8 at the Marriott 
Library at the University of Utah. The meetings, 
which were attended by-over 75 writers, poets, 
teachers, editors, folklorists, linguists, and 
novelists in the Wasatch front area, were herald- 
ed a great success by the participants. "I've 
never been to a symposium where the quality of 
the papers presented was ‘so consistently high," 
remarked Lavina Fielding Anderson, an editor. 

New officers were elected at the meetings. 
Neal E. Lambert began his tenure as president 
of the organization. Richard Cummings was 
elected the first vice-president and president- 
elect; Donald K. Barton, the executive secre- 
tary; and George S. Tate, Lavina Fielding Ander- 
son, and Linda Sillitoe as council members. 

The theme of this year's conference centered 
on “Aspects of Mormon Fiction." Edward Geary 
discussed the Mormon novelists of the 1940s, 
labelling them “Mormondom's Lost Generation"-- 
writers who had rejected their heritage but not 
its effects on them. In a discussion titled 
"Haldor Laxness: The Mormons and the Promised 


Land," George S. Tate talked about his research 
on this non-Mormon Icelandic author whose novel, 
Paradise Reclaimed, is one of the best concern- 
Bruce Jorgenson's contribution to 


ing Mormons. 


the conference was a paper entitled "The Life 
and Writings of David L. Wright," a Mormon writ- 
er who lived in Idaho. 

Herbert Harker, the noted author of Goldenrod 
and Zurn Again Home, discussed "The Responsibili- 
ties of Mormon Writers" as the guest luncheon 
speaker. Elaine Burnham presented the first 
afternoon paper on orally told tales. She ana- 
lyzed the frontier values apparent in the tales 
of Henry Hale. Steven P. Sondrup's paper, "The 
Literary Dimensions of Mormon Autobiography," 
remarked on the beginning esthetics of the Mor- 
mon autobiography. Mary Bradford, who travelled 
from her Arlington, Va., home to attend the sym- 
posium, discussed the emerging art form of the 
personal essay, which seems to suit Mormons par- 
ticularly well. She discussed personal essays 
which had appeared in Dialogue, Utah Holiday, 
and kxponent II. She talked about the authors 
of these articles in terms of "I"--the personal 
element; "eye"--the observing element; and "aye" 
--the sense of affirmation found in them. 

Publishers had been asked to set up display 
tables of their companies’ offerings. Among 
those represented were BYU Studies, Exponent II, 
Dialogue, Sunstone, New Messenger and Advocate, 
BYU Press, and Franklin Press. 
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si was thinking about the holiday of Thanks- 
jiwhich is coming up in a few weeks, it oc- 
ito me that the part of it which we tradi- 
jy celebrate is the aftermath--the great 
rious sigh of relief that the Pilgrims 

ve felt in having made it across the 
jfounded Plymouth colony, and reaped a 

i] harvest from the new and unfamiliar 
‘This reflects the feeling Thanksgiving 

ays had for me--a time of good and_plenty, 
rings an overall feeling of well-being 

nks for all the blessings-in-general I 
have. However, this kind of vague and 
ilming sense of gratitude could disappear 
ikly as it was induced, I found, as soon 
holiday was over. Beyond the Thanksgiv- 
ins we sang in church, the fact that it 
fourth Thursday in November, and the 
jndance of turkeys and stuffing and cran- 
auce, the feeling of thanks seemed to lack 
land specific point of reference from 

;t could become meaningful. 

imuch-neglected part of Thanksgiving which 
| more long-lasting feelings could have 
sed on, though, is the original cause 
than the effects of these Pilgrims' work-- 
)piration of the people who were able to 

in a better and brighter life for them- 
‘who saw where they wanted to be and had 
ief and strength to make it there. Theirs 
:extraordinary mental journey, long before 
}Sical one--across the Atlantic--was ever 
»ed. They projected themselves into the 
hand the unknown and a strange and untamed 
with the only surety being their integrity 
\aith in God--and a commitment to put 

iwo priorities before all others, however 
rr and immediate and dependable the others 
ne. 

)Out this broader vision they would have 
!ycnever made it beyond-their front doors. 
)ould have never been the celebratory abun- 
Ff Thanksgiving which we are accustomed to 
rating, the secure knowledge of all there 
)ook back on and give thanks for. There 
have never been all these effects without 
St Pilgrims’ idea, or the cause. 

. impresses me about this kind of vision 
/irst Pilgrims must have had is that it 

0 have extended in more ways than one. 
herms of their individual selves, they 

ive had the depth to seek out and listen 
rr innermost dreams and yearnings--a recep- 
tto themselves which they must have had to 
nnd the day-to-day, the initial physical 
orts, the excuses and doubts and short- 
wonsiderations which could so easily. have 

| the deep-down longings inside of them. 
Berms of their fellow men and women, they 
ve possessed the flexibility of mind and 
it to conceive of a society which could 
ffor many besides themselves, which coul_ 
Ndate many other individuals all working 
sommon goal. It wasn't a personal escape 
re seeking; they had in mind the building 
ole social unit in the new land. They 
jive had a far-reaching vision of each oth- 
have kept close and united and committed 


| Early Frost 
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“ar I cannot bear an early frost. 

Ked of stores, a tardy bee still drains 
btied cups of broken flowers. On tall 
btalks recently pruned, the raspberries, 


| 













ik shrunken ghosts suck amber wine from suns 


jer red. Late planted squash and frail 
seans on rocky soil, need but a week 
i make their destiny. 


4s its cycle and the growing ends--ends 
i;put away beyond all caring. 






t back too early or perhaps too late, 
3d by beasts, denied a proper shade, 
to flower in a searing drought-- 

less, have they not tried to seed? 











ie small marginal things, they, too have striven. 








Whither, pilgrims, are ye going? 


to building a new society together, through all 
the realities and difficulties of a trip char- 

acterized by disease, hunger, and cramped quar- 
ters. 

Their broader vision must have also encompass- 
ed an enormous faith in God, a realization that 
He could probably see things. which they 
couldn't, and because of this, an ability to 
trust in lim and go on the belief «in His larg- 
er vision--so that they would eventually be 
able to worship Him openly, as they chose. 

For the Pilgrims to have projected into the 
future as they did+-to be able to take the enor- 
mous time and effort and distance into account 
which their vision must have entailed, perhaps 
even beyond their own lifetime--and still go 
ahead with it--demonstrates that they had a truly 
amazing perspective of their lives and the effect 
they knew their lives would have on other lives 
after them. 

I imagine that this same kind of mental scope 
must have been possessed by Christopher Columbus, 
who, over a hundred years before the Pilgrims, 
was able to project his own vision beyond the ac- 
cepted one of the world as being flat. Although 
he had only an incomplete idea to go on, he was 
willing to risk everything he had for it--includ- 
ing the possibility that he would fall off the 
very edge, as others warned him. But he went 
ahead, set out across the unknown sea, and ended 
up discovering a whole new world on the other 
side. 

In emphasizing the original concept which the 
Pilgrims and Columbus had, I don't mean to under-. 
mine the difficulty of the actual ordeal which 
they, and other explorers of worlds and ideas, 








had to face. In fact, I think the ordeal was 
probably such that it couldn't have been surviv- 
ed, or at least made comprehensible, without the 
driving force of the idea behind it. 

I remember when I was younger how my years 
used to be charted from Christmas to Christmas, 
and even in the beginning of the year, the knowl- 
edge that I was preparing for Christmas twelve 
months away caused every detail in my life to 
take on greater meaning. Because I had this 
sense of purpose, I felt an enhanced joy in what 
I was doing day-to-day, in the people I was al- 
ready planning and making gifts for, and in hav- 
ing the Christmas spirit towards everyone--even 
if it was only April. 

In still another way, I've found this long- 
range view of things as somehow crucial to my 
everyday activities. In sitting at the piano 
I've found there -are certain key concepts which, 
when mastered, enable me to play the music to 
jts fullest. These concepts literally carry the 
piece. One of them, which a former teacher 
brought to my attention, was the idea of knowing 
where I was moving to in a piece. I came to dis- 
cover that if I had in mind the final chord in 
a phrase, the ones leading up to it made a lot 
more sense; they began to have a new sense of 
direction. It was a simple trick, but it worked. 
When learning a new piece, too, I found that 
looking at a phrase in its entirety instead of a 
note at a time allowed me to play it with a lot 
more ease--even the first time. Keeping my eyes 
open wide enough so that I could take in a whole 
chord at a glance--or anticipate the notes a 
measure ahead of those I was playing--enabled my 
struggling hands to relax and almost flow out 
with the music. Knowing the overall shape of 
the piece like this gave its component parts new 
coherence, instead of being just isolated and 
flat sounds. 

I can't neglect the other technicalities of 
the music--the rhythm, the dynamics, the diffi- 
cult runs. - These things were the core, the 
nitty-gritty, the part I had to go over time 
after time, and day after day, for weeks and 
sometimes months. But I found as I gained more 
of a sense of the piece's depth and breadth and 
general outline, as well as where I was going in 
it, that the little steps along the way--the pas- 
sages I had to practice over and over--ceased 
being burdensome and began to come to life. 
Somehow the smaller elements were carried by the 
whole. 

The concept of looking at the whole gave me 
an idea of the power inherent in broader kinds 
of vision, in whatever realms we may be involved 
in. The fact that we have the freedom to think 
and believe and will, and live in a country 
founded by people who had the courage ‘to do so, 
and the fact that like them we shall become what 
we see ahead, makes me hope that we will have 
the faith to continually grow in depth and 
breadth and long-reaching visions, and that in 
risking a possible fall-off-the-edges of cer- 
tain realms, we will discover instead whole 
new worlds opening up to us. 


Rosalyn Reiser 
Cambridge, Mass. 


An apple tree riddled by beetles thrusts 

New flowers into summer's heat. Corn beaten 
Down stands up again. The torn bark heals. 

But this! Against this frost what possible 
Defense? The sun goes down and in to each 
Bright leaf there creeps a poisonous sap, shredding 
The silken webs of cell, strangling life. 
Against this what defense? One cannot yield 

Nor fight. Here, then, it comes, the bitter end 
To fruiting--blighting the growing tip, slipping 
Along the veins, fingering the heart. And then 
The sun shines warm upon the blackened stalk! 


And yet, and yet--it is the maimed who bloom 
Too late. Better the lagging bee, now crystal- 
Eyed fall to the grass; better the tarnished 
Pollen sift in the tortured ovary cup! 

Better all dead in Indian summer after 

An early frost. This year, I cannot bear 

An early frost. 


Helen Candland Stark 
Salem, Utah 
Reprinted from Inward Lignt 
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MORMONS andthe IWY 


Mormon women made national headlines through 
their participation in International Women's 
Year conventions in several states this swnmer. 
At least in the immediate weeks after the meet- 
ings, judgment polarized: 

Did Mormon women rise in righteousness, ready 
to speak for home, decency, and common sense 
against a pernicious conspiracy of misguided 
feminists who threaten our most basic institu- 
tions? 

Or, did they pack conventions, voting blindly 
as their leaders told them, trampling on the 
rights of minorities in Utah and attempting to 
thwart the will of less organized majorities in 
other states? 

Feelings have run high, both inside and out- 
side the Church. "What distresses my soul," 
wrote one Exponent reader, "is that LDS women are 
locked into positions of black and white, where 
they call each other bigot and heretic." The 
contributions in this issue are printed not to 
prolong that argument, but to raise questions 
which are at the heart of that argument. 

If the Church speaks out strongly on public 
tssues, can it avotd becoming partisan in a 
worldly sense? Issues become platforms and plat- 
forms are promoted by organizations. Yet how 
can the Church, as an institution dedicated to 
eternal values, fully identify itself with any 
earthly political faction? 

On the other hand, ean Church leaders evade 
the responsibility to give guidance on crucial 
matters of community concern? And when they do 
80, aren't Latter-day Saints duty-bound to re- 
spond? Can Latter-day Saint women, especially 
outside Utah, be effective in promoting good 
causes in their commmities without acting collec- 
tively (if not officially?) 

Finally, how does one separate "individual 
from "Mormon" activity, especially when the in- 
dividuals involved are prominent officers in the 
Church? 

The Relief Society social relations lessons 
for 1977-78 urge Latter-day Saint women to be- 
come more actively involved in their communities. 
In the months to come, these and other questions 
will have to be answered over and over again in 
wards and stakes throughout the Church. We urge 
Exponent II readers to share their experiences 
and their answers. 


The Role of the Far Right 


In an interview in the Salt Lake Tribune, 

14 August 1977, General Relief Soctety Prest- 
dent Barbara B. Smith attributed hostilities 
at the Utah IWY convention to fears generated 
by reports from other states and to confusion 
created by pre-convention meetings organized 
by polttteal groups in Utah. When asked by 
the reporter whether she felt the Reltef Soci- 
ety had been used by the far right, she re- 
plied, "Yes, I think so. I don't think the 
Relief Soctety should uphold ultra conserva- 
tive as well as ultra liberal stands." 

The tangled web of religion and politics 
in Utah is the subject of an exhaustive arti- 
ele by Linda Sillitoe, which appeared in the 
August issue of Utah Holiday. With their per- 
misston, we are sharing excerpts from the artt- 
ele with Exponent II readers: 

"The involvement.or lack of involvement of 
the LDS Church in the Utah convention is central 
to an understanding of the event itself. 

"One little known detail about the church's 
access is potentially embarrassing both to those 
who mdintain that efforts were not made to inform 
women who might take anti-ERA positions, and to 
those who viewed the LDS Relief Socity's massive 
recruiting of participants in the conference as 
self-invited. 

"Several weeks prior to the conference it was 
the IWY Coordinating Committee that sought Relief 
Society participation, just as it had extended 
invitations to other church groups. Acting under 
a mandate to reach the women of the state, the 
IWY officials contacted such groups as Church 
Women United, women in the state's Jewish commun- 
ity and the LDS Relief Society and informed them 
of the conference. The method of extending invi- 
tations to women was left to the organizations. 

"The irony of bungled good intentions was prev- 
alent throughout the conference, but never more 
evident than at this point. The women's confer- 


ence came just as the General Presidency of the 
LDS Relief Society was seeking to apply a theory 
that many Mormon women were so occupied with 
their families and church work that they failed 
to do their part in the community. Involvement 
in the community is a top priority with this 
presidency, explains counselor Janath Cannon. 
After conferring with convention chairperson Jan 
Tyler and IWY Executive Board member Kathleen 
Flake, the Relief Society presidency concluded 
that the conference afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity to become involved and informed. There 
was undoubtedly also an awareness that the con- 
ference could take actions unacceptable to most 
Mormon women. 

"Before the IWY 'mass meetings’ in May, at 
which resolutions were drawn, LDS Stake Relief 
Society presidents were contacted and asked to 
encourage women in their stakes to ‘attend, par- 
ticipate and learn,' Mrs. Cannon said. Points 
of view on issues were not specified, she main- 
tains. But the turnout of LDS women at the mass 
meetings was a disappointing failure. 

"As the convention approached, the Relief So- 
ciety presidency took action guaranteed to get 
results if approved. Contrary to public specula- 
tion that Priesthood leaders--Apostle Ezra Taft 
Benson in particular--required the Relief Society 
to turn out the women, the order was virtually 
reversed. The RS leaders had to convince the 
male authorities. Knowing they could appeal to 
the women's sense of duty and insure a response, 
they followed official channels in seeking appro- 
val from the governing quorum of the church, The 
Council of the Twelve . . . 

“Telephone calls were soon placed by Elder 
Benson's executive secretary to LDS regional rep- 
resentatives in Utah, informing them that they 
would soon receive a letter from the Relief So- 
ciety presidency that had approval of the Coun- 
cil. of the Twelve, specifically President Benson. 

"The key line in the letter was an’ instruc~ 
tion to régional representatives that at least 
10 women from every LDS ward in the state were 
to be encouraged to attend the convention. This 
‘quota' system, intended to help guarantee some 
kind of turnout, is now seen by Janath Cannon as 
a mistake. She said the method would not be used 
in the future, since it was interpreted by some 
as a ‘call to arms.’ 

"The letter went on to encourage LDS women to 
inform themselves of the issues, to select one 
woman to speak from the floor as a concerned cit- 
izen, and for all to participate, vote, support 
‘good' resolutions, and file a minority dissent- 
ing report should circumstances dictate. Women 
were also urged to call friends and neighbors 
affiliated with other churches who share ‘mutual 
concerns. ' 

"Mrs. Cannon says in retrospect that she be- 
lieves the letter was rushed into the mail with- 
out adequate and thoughtful editing in order to 
meet the pre-registration deadline. ‘We didn't, 
she says ruefully, ‘think of all the possibil- 
ities that could be read into it.’ 

"As the information filtered down from re- 
gional representatives to the ward level, the 
letter was variously interpreted. In some wards 
the women's conference was announced, but no wom- 
en were specifically asked to attend. (‘I 
couldn't think of anyone who would be interest- 
ed,' said one ward Relief Society president, 'so 
I just didn't do anything.') In other wards, 
women were called on the phone, invited to attend 
and encouraged to inform themselves of the is- 
sues. In still other wards, bishops themselves 
filled the quota of 10 women, made the invita- 
tions appear as if they were church callings, and 
in some instances even asked the ward ‘delegates’ 
to report on their experience in Sacrament meet- 
ings. 

"At this point, thousands of women throughout 
the state (who in many instances find little 
time for community work) were getting a distinct 
message from their church that something big was 
about to happen at Salt Lake City's Salt Palace. 
Into this volatile situation stepped two well- 
organized political groups eager to communicate 
that ‘something big' was also something danger- 
ous--an implied threat to traditional life- 
styles. 

"Working independently, Let's Govern Ourselves 
and the Conservative Caucus (the latter with help 
from pro-life, anti-abortion groups) began to or- 
ganize ‘informational meetings’ prior to the wom- 
en's conference to indoctrinate women on what 
they could expect to encounter at the Utah ses- 
sion and what they should do about it. 

"At this juncture, the plot thickened and re- 
ligion and politics congealed into a single mass 
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that maiy found hard to separate. Many LDS | 
en received calls from the same Relief Socie 
officers or the same bishop's representative) 
who had originally called to ask them to att’ 
the conference, now inviting them to pre-con 
ence ‘informational’ sessions. Naturally, m 
women attended the meetings, believing they 
at least church-approved and possibly churchjj; 
sponsored. The confusion or deception often|j' 
originated above the ward and stake level si 
lower-level people who placed the phone cal] jiy 
were under the impression that the same sourij: 
of authority had approved both operations. . }yi 
"A’ Conservative Caucus member told Utah H 
day that she was contacted by Rep. Peterson | 
told: ‘I'm speaking as a private citizen. I 
would like you, as a private citizen, to org 
ize the women in your region.' The first pr|y 
citizens that the woman called in her area wi 
LDS stake presidents. She explained her puri 
obtained the names of stake Relief Society p) 
dents, called them, referred to the letter fi 
the General Relief Society presidency, and a 
them to attend pre-conference rallies at Hig 
land High School or in Kearns . . . if 
"The Highland meeting began with the distr 
bution of the right-wing Phyllis Schlafly re- 
port, the singing of the Star-Spangled Banner 
and an identifiably Mormon prayer. Dennis Ke}, 
fone of the meeting's organizers], who speaks 

































an official in the LDS Church and a leader injly 
the Conservative Caucus.’ His remarks were |i 
geared to arouse suspicion and hostility towalx 
the purposes and leaders of the IWY conventio 
About 45 minutes into the meeting, a woman 
asked: ‘Was this meeting called by the LDS- 
Church and if not, why was it organized throu, 
the Relief Society?' = Aer 
“Faced with the inevitable, Ker didn't fli 


he didn't know anything about the Relief Soci}: 
except that it was interested in LDS women bel; 
informed. An ovation greeted his patriotic 
closing. ; 

"Relief Society leaders seem to have tumbl)j 
rather late to the possibility that the orga ri 
zation was manipulated for right-wing purpose}, 
Janath Cannon says they didn't hear about the. 
tactics early, nor did they. seem to realize th, 
true nature of the meetings until the eve of };, 
convention. Both Ker and Peterson called on |; 
lief Society General President Barbara Smith }, 
did others) before the convention, seeking he), 
sanction of lists of delegates, information fj 
distribution and informational meetings. Theji 
were told, say Cannon and Smith, that they hat, 
no such sanction and to refrain from using Bal, 
bara Smith's name or the name of the LDS Chur}, 

“Complaints of collusion to the Relief So- 


page, single-spaced reply from the R.S. Gener}, 
Presidency: " 

“"Our approach apparently made some feel t 
they could contact Relief Society sisters wit 
our tacit approval and imply that their infor}, 
mation was Church-sanctioned. When we heard }; 
that the name of the Relief Society or the 
Church was being used, we asked that this be | 
stopped... '" 

Over University of Utah radio a few weeks t 
Linda Sillitoe amplified several aspects of hij, 
Utah Holiday article and answered questions fi. 
listeners. As an active Latter-day Saint, shi 
fears the potential for abuse in the ease wit! 
which information passes downward in the Chur 
"It's like putting LSD in the drinking water 
something. You just have to drop it in and ij 
goes all over." 

As she began research for her article, she 
prepared for the possibility of collusion betw} 
political groups and high church officials. § 
found none. "The reticence to do such things 
the upper level is quite pronounced." The pro} 
lem occurred at the middle levels where some |: 
leaders, particularly priesthood leaders, pre- 
sumed to tell other people how to vote. ; 

When asked by a caller what she sees as a S}\ 
lution, she answered: "I'm not sure I do see aj 
solution in reality. I think the ideal soluti} 
would be for people to be a little more inform 
ed and a little more inquisitive, that when so}, 
one calls and asks them to come to something, | 
they ask about it. Ideally, hundreds of women 
should have risen to their feet at Highland Hi 
School, but they didn't. It finally comes bac), 
to individual responsibility.” 
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rr Voices 


pite of the impression that might be gain- 
f press reports, Mormon women are not of 

d regarding IWY issues. The overwhelming 
+s who evidently voted against the national 
als, particularly at the Utah Conference, 

) have been motivated in most cases by po- 
{| propaganda, such as Phyllis Schlafly re- 
y rather than by any understanding of the 


Conservative Caucus meetings held along 
atch front immediately before the Confer- 
ovided a remarkably effective catalyst 
xed Church loyalty with fear, suspicion, 
Mcall to arms. Many Mormon women, who had 
‘avited by their Relief Society leaders, 


)se meetings as from the same or a similar 
7 (That so many conscientious, good wom- 
"Hild be so manipulated is a separate matter 
wfiihould be of serious concern.) 
“}s last-minute indoctrination resulted in 
‘Conference that was much less than effec- 
n providing a forum for discussion of the 
- In one workshop on Title IX which I at- 
i], the first motion by.a well-known right- 
airoman was to "strike the problem.” The en- 


iquibbling about what to do next was. con- 


bed chairwoman and her parliamentarian. 
i@iseemed to be no desire for inquiry or dia- 
by this highly organized majority; there 


fice I have heard Relief Society General 

went Barbara B. Smith state several times 

)DS women’ should become aware and inform 

} Ives regarding the needs and concerns of 
I was struck at how inconsistent what I 
the Conference, comprised mainly of LDS 
was with that advice. 

eleed the concerns of women have been tram- 


who are informed and have awareness of the 
cal inequities find their voices muffled 
sacophony of assumptive, negative reaction 
ost any mention of the rights of women as 
I have 
* from women who work, who are happily mar- 
who are divorced, who are widowed, who 
ever married. There is no forum for them 
nresently. Because they see themselves as 
duals, as independent thinkers, because 
“eel that a general recognition, even a Con- 
ional recognition, that women and men are 
Wiwwould strengthen society, families and in- 
slals, they risk being considered heretical-- 
subversive. 
isn't a happy time for such women. How- 
fas I see it, their unhappiness is caused 
Justration, not by despair. The ones whose 
+ were not reflected in reports out of the 
MWY Conference recognize that their posi- 
tmust be measured carefully for excesses, 
they must constantly search their souls for 
motivation, that they must find appropriate 
3 for the strengthening and enlightenment 
jeir brothers and sisters, and that they ac~- 
j he responsibility in a free society and in 
ech founded on free agency to pursue truth. 


{| 


Aileen H. Clyde 
Springville, Utah 


ynificent Women 


‘I read some of the negative news reports 

@ Utah IWY Conference, I could not believe 
vere reporting the same conference that I 
Hittending. I felt in general that it was 

, that the majority of women were interest- 
#d concerned, that the workshop panel par- 
Wants were well-prepared and that various 

4S of view were presented, that the plans 
reparations to accommodate 15,000 women and 
lere well-handled,.that the plenary sessions 
jmasterfully conducted by an able and fair 
woman, Esther Landa, that differing points 
‘ew were heard, though perhaps not as exten- 


/ wa, \ 
sively as anyone would have wished because of 
time limitations, and that, in summary, democracy 
was indeed alive and well. 

The Central Committee of the Utah IWY must 
have known from the “opening bell" that the wom- 
en present were not going to be railroaded (as 
they had heard was done in other state meetings), 
and that they wanted as delegates women who 
would represent their points of view on ERA, 
abortion, lesbianism and so forth. There was an 
air of uncertainty and guardedness which had been 
occasioned by reports of the shenanigans in other 
state meetings. The Utah women were going to 
have no part of that. 

I attended three workshop sessions (three 
blocks of time were allocated for this purpose): 
Enforcement of Laws; Teen-Age Pregnancy; and 
Lifestyles. An attitude of courtesy prevailed 
in each. of these, notwithstanding that differing 
points of view were expressed. I thought~that 
the plenary sessions--and I was in attendance 
every minute of all plenary sessions--were also 
about as effectively conducted and carried on as 
could be expected with 15,000 attendees, time 
limitations per subject, and differing opinions. 
Even Mary Anne Krupsak, Lieutenant Governor of 
the State of New York and the federal officer in 
attendance, commented to the body assembled that 
the Utah meeting was the largest held to that 
time and would surely be the largest held in the 
United States, and that it was the most orderly 
and well-handled of any she had previously at- 
tended. I do not remember seeing wide coverage 
of this “outsider's" complimentary point of view 
being carried in print. 

There must have been some rudeness exhibited 
jn a workshop or two because it was widely stat- 
ed that there was, but the only rudeness that I 
personally observed in any of the activities of 
the two days was the shouting during the last 
plenary session of those who sat together and 
branded themselves as lesbians. It apparently 
was their only way of registering their feelings 
when confronted by an overwhelming vote against 
their views. Even this, however, did not get 
out of hand. 

The voting results, it seems to me, should 
have been no surprise. By and large the recom- 
mendations made by national IWY turned to govern 
ment (usually Washington) for solutions, com- 
pletely ignored "qualifications" as a legitimate 
requirement, proposed as solutions things which 
seemed to weaken the home responsibility and in- 
fluence, and fostered (often in well-couched 
phrases) the ERA, abortion and aberrant life 
styles. Our women voted these ideas down re- 
soundingly. My personal feeling is that to mis- 
represent or misinterpret these negative votes 
on these specific recommendations to be against 
full opportunities for women is to be dishonest. 
We were not voting on whether some problems and 
needs exist, but on proposed solutions to real 
and alleged problems. 

Though I acted solely as an individual and 
had no behind-the-scenes participation, I feel no 
apologies are due for the general actions and cer- 
tainly for the voting results of the Utah Confer- 
ence. There were undoubtedly some who voted as 
someone had suggested to them--on both sides of 
the issues--and, make no mistake, this "someone" 
was not the Church. Most of the women, on the 
other hand, attended the Conference eager to hear 
and learn and felt a great weight of responsibili- 
ty of self-government. I think in general that 
Our Utah women were magnificent! 


Belva B. Ashton 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mormon Denial 


I believe denial is a pattern among Mormons, 
especially Mormon women, individually, but also 
as a group. We do not want to admit that histor- 
ically we've been denied opportunities and con- 
sidered weaker, less able than men, not really 
adult, and that this is just as true in Mormon 
history as in American society, although in early 
Mormonism there were more active opposing vectors 
than in society at large. Mormon women as a 
body deny this. They concoct elaborate ration- 
ales to avoid it--fascinating womanhood, subor- 
dinate but equal, queens in our homes, men-are- 
more-carnal, the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules--and they become verv defensive with people 
who bring up the subject. 

National women's groups keep bringing up the 
subject. And the IWY meetings brought it up. 

On Mormon territory. So Mormon women did in mass 
what they've been doing individually in wards 
throughout the Church. It is to their credit 
that they did it only when prodded. 

What surprised me about the Utah IWY meeting 
was the intensity of the hostility. For Mor- 
mons really are a peaceable, mild people. But 
at this meeting, outside of an outward general 
decorum, there was no mercy shown, even though 
Mormons were by far the majority and were assur- 
ed every decision. Had it not been for the al- 
most unbelievable restraint of the IWY organizers, 
feelings would have run much higher. When to- 
wards the end of the Saturday afternoon session 

ymebody received an ovation for moving that 
funds be vetoed for all future IWY activities in 
Utah, I lost my equanimity and went home crying. 
They wanted the last ounce of vengeance. 

But vengeance for what? 

I am not of the school that wants to accen- 
tuate the positive and shuffle the unpleasant 
under the rug. Although very good things can 
come out of traumatic experience, *t was a 
frightening event which elicited strong feel- 
ings in nearly everybody concerned. Talking 
about feelings is very important, or they go un- 
derground. Probably the vengeance Mormon women 
wreaked on the IWY people was the accumulated 
festerings of many, many feelings they cannot 
vent or even admit because the feelings touch on 
untcuchables: working, birth control, patri- 
archal authority, polygamy, evolution of the Re- 
lief Society from a publically significant force 
to a women's auxiliary, and a number of private, 
personal conflicts. Such things cannot be dis- 
cussed honestly in a Church setting and often 
not at home except in small measure. 

Some friends tell me that I'm generalizing, 
that Mormonism is not a monolithic social struc- 
ture but has many factions and voices. Which 
makes the IWY meeting all the more puzzling. 

One voice was strong and clear there, and it was 
the very angry, irrational, hurt voice of people 
fighting for something dear--perhaps their emo- 

tional existence. 

I am not comforted by the reality that Mormon 
women were misinformed and manipulated by radical 
conservatives. What happened politically is of 
interest, but only one facet. I am disturbed 
that Mormon women were so easily manipulated. 
Mormon women are not docile and they are not 
sheep. Their behavior cannot be laid at Bishop 
Ker's or Georgia Peterson's door 

No matter how you analyze it, people essen- 
tially have power over their own behavior, alone 
or in a mob, and when they behave as they did at 
that meeting, it is an indication that collec- 
tively and individually they are not in touch 
with themselves. People who know who they are 
and are comfortable with that knowledge can with- 
stand terrific social pressures and still behave 
with integrity and calmness and see through 
lies. Those women did not. By choice they did 
not. Though we make excuses for them, if the 
psychological forces that persuaded them to act 
that way are allowed and even encouraged to keep 
working, there will be other such manifestations, 
perhaps covert. 

I fully believe that when Mormons are more 
concerned with the actual condition of women and 
girls, than with theories, chains of command, 
and justifying ourselves, that answers will begin 
to come about the problem of women in our cul- 
ture. Presently the overwhelming trend is to 
deny that a problem exists. 


Rebecca Cornwall 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Defending the Home in Washington 


of the mnumper of LUS women in attendance at the 
Washington IWY Conference at Ellensburg, they 
were in the majority in the "Blue and White Deie- 
gation," which numbered somewhere between 1700 
and 2000. The name of this group evolved from 
the blue and white identification badges chosen 
by tne chairman, Delores Gilmore, a Catholic, who 
said the colors represented Mary, the mother of 
Jesus. 

I was invited to the second meeting of the 
Kennewick Chapter of Women, the group which be- 
came the Blue and White Delegation. The decision 
to become involved was a difficult one for me. 1 
was serving as Vice Chairman of my county Repub- 
lican committee (following sixteen years of po- 
litical activity). The ERA had been one of the 
most divisive issues among our Republicans. I 
had been very careful not to make any public 
statements concerning my personal views. How- 
ever, my silence had only seemed to further the 
pro-ERA interests, while burying the anti-ERA 
interests. When the Blue and White group asked 
me to be in charge of issues preparation for the 
IWY Conference, I decided it was time to get off 
the fence and to stand up for what I believed in. 

We had only seven days to prepare for the 
meeting. I appointed chairmen for twelve major 
workshop areas, and they began burning the mid- 
night oi] to be properly prepared.with good posi- 
tive proposals. In the meantime, I worked dili- 
gently to get the word to as many women as pos- 
sible, because good proposals were meaningless 
without a majority of women to vote for them. 
During that week our group mushroomed to a size 
that held the majority vote for both plenary ses- 
sions of the conference. Most of the phenomenal 
growth was due to the ability to contact many LDS 
women quickly and to the interest in an opportun- 
ity to speak out on issues of great concern. 

Although we had the majority vote (by’at least 
200) in every vote of the plenary sessions, we 
lost the elections of delegates to Houston. Be- 
cause the final vote was as close as .012% and 
there had; been many computer problems, we asked 
for a recount, which was denied. fighty ballots 
were challenged by the registration committee, 
because voters had BYU or University of Utah 
picture ID's, even though they had proof of 
Washington residency. Many of our delegation 
turned in notorized statements saying their bal- 
lots had been placed in a cardboard box instead 
of the official metal one. The Washington IWY 
Co-ordinating Committee voted to pay travel ex- 
penses of a singing group to Houston but not the 
expenses of the five alternate delegates (which 
would definitely represent the Blue and White 
delegation.) 

We had repeatedly been told at the IWY Confer- 
ence that we really represented a small minority 
of Washington women. The pro-ERA group rational- 
ized our majority vote by saying that the Mormon 
Church had told us to come and was telling us how 
to vote. Since I had been the issues chairman 
and the Blue and White floor leader at both ple- 
nary sessions, it really bothered me that they 
would not believe we could think and vote for 
ourselves.’ Besides that, our delegation repre- 
‘sented women of many other religions. It was 
ironic that a conference concerning women would 
not accept the fact that women could organize so 
quickly and still be able to think for themselves. 

Two weeks after the IWY, we assumed a new task. 
We organized Women for Integrity in tne Nation 
(WIN), with the objective of repealing by refer- 
endum a new law giving agency status to the Wash- 
ington Women's Council, which has been an ad- 
visory group only. This council is on record 
as being for state-funded abortions, contracep- 
tive availability to minors without parental 
consent, and repeal of laws against homosexual- 
ity, as well as other positions which we find 
threatening to the family and the home. 

Following my filing of Referendum 40, the news 
continually referred to me as "Susan Roylance, 
Kennewick Mormon," and a lot of speculation ap- 
peared in the news as to the Mormon backing (both 
with women and finances) of WIN. I had repeated- 
ly tried to explain to the press that the Mormon 
Church was not directing my activity. Finally, 
when I read of a local pro-ERA group forming to 
fight the corporate-church financial backing of 
WIN, I decided “enough was enough." Following a 
nusband's blessing and aday of fasting, I filed 
a religious discrimination complaint with the 
Washington State Human Rights Commission against 
three of the largest newspapers in the state. 

The filing was given total press coverage and it 
really got everyone’s attention. The week fol- 
lowing, I held meetings with all three papers, 
and they agreed to cover our organization with 
accurate information in the future, without the 
reference to the Mormon Church. Because I felt 
their intent to discontinue discrimination was 
sincere, I withdrew the complaint one week later. 
Coverage of our events is better now. 


Wonen for Integrity in the Nation hopes to 
provide a balance to the women's movement. The 
mother and homemaker of today sees her role 
threatened through the elimination of sex-role 
identification and the constant reference to her 
and her role in demeaning terms. We have gained 
the right to equality in employment through the 
Civil Rights Act and the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Act. Let us not lose sight of the more 
Precious opportunity that we have to be mothers 
and homemakers. 


Susan Roylance 
Kennewick, Washington 


Heckled in New Hampshire 


Two Mormons sat together in a session of the 
IWY Convention in Plythouth, New Hampshire. When 
a woman speaking from the floor identified her- 
self as a "gay mother," one turned to the other 
puzzled. "I don't understand. How can somebody 
be a gay mother?" Two women behind them laughed: 
"It's easy. We have three kids." The second 
Mormon turned around, shocked to recognize two 
former neighbors, now flaunting deviance. 

Shock was the most frequent emotion expressed 
by Latter-day Saint women attending the New Hamp- 
shire Convention. Few of them had ever seen a 
lesbian activist or heard speeches in favor of 
abortion. “There was so much grossness, so much 
of the world there,” recalled Carol Frazier, Re- 
lief Society President in Nashua Ward, "that I 
just had to forget about it for awhile." Now she 
has become a member of the New Hampshire Pro-Life 
Council and may join their speaker's bureau. 

In studying Mormon involvement in the IWY, New 
Hampshire's Convention is an interesting one. It 
was held before ‘the Utah Convention, weeks before 
most Church members knew of the International 
Women's Year. For months, Annis Murdock, then 
Relief Society president in New Hampshire's only 
stake, had been urging sisters to learn about 
women's issues. With the help of some of her 
board members, she collected material of all 
kinds and made it available at stake leadership 
meetings. "We didn't pass it out; we just let 
the women know it was there." She included pam- 
phlets from the IWY committee as well as mate- 
rial from Phyllis Shlafley's group. "I told the 
women to study and decide for themselves." 

Annis has long believed in community involve- 
ment by LDS women. Ironically, her efforts 
through the New Hampshire Women's Club helped to 
ratify the ERA in the state, an action she now 
regrets. She explains that this was before the 
amendment became controversial and before the 
Church spoke out against it. In informing Relief 
Society presidents of the IWY meetinas, she 
stressed that women were to attend as private in- 
dividuals, not as representatives of the Church. 
She vetoed the suggestion of one sister that some- 
one be authorized to*speak for the "2000 LDS wom- 
en of New Hampshire." She feels that her promo- 
tion of the IWY meetings was less poiited than it 
might have been had she had the packet of infor- 
mation sent out by the Church after the Utah con- 
vention, "It was just too late in New Hampshire," 
she laments. 

Despite the fact that the IWY Convention was 
held the same weekend as stake conference, 25-30 
Latter-day Saint women attended. Although they 
went as “individuals,” they soon coalesced, form- 
ing the majority in a conservative caucus which 
met Friday evening to plan strategy while the 
rest of the convention listened to a keynote 
address. 

This group was led by Barbara Kidder of 
Laconia, N.H., an inactive Mormon, who had work- 
ed closely with Carole Billin, the wife of the 
Laconia Ward bishop, to organize what they called 
“Concerned Women of New Hampshire." Carole, 
long-time spiritual living leader in the stake 
Relief Society, is an ardent advocate of conser- 
vative causes. She and Barbara worked to develop 
an alternative to the platform prepared by the 
New Hampshire IWY committee. "In our quest for 
procedural information," Carole explains, "we 
were continually thwarted and deceived by the 
committee. Only when their Washington lawyer in- 
sisted would they give us ‘the information we re- 
quired." 

Although groups like the Eagle Forum and the 
right-to-life organizations were invited to join 
the conservative caucus, most sent only token 
representatives. As a result, the IWY proposals 
passed with very little opposition. 

In one sacrament meeting, the Bishop called 
six women from the audience to report on their 
experience, lauding them as among the few val- 





EXPONENT II 


iant who stood for the Lord against the forcl! 
of evil. The women themselves felt drained 
the experience. "It's not that we were reallt 
heckled,” explains Lynette Allen of Portsmoupyi 
Ward. "It was just that there was such a fell 
ing of ridicule. One woman spoke against abhi 
tion, holding her baby, It was like a test 
There were groans from the audience. When thjfti! 
gay mother spoke, there was applause.” 

When asked why a conservative state like | 
Hampshire €ould muster only 40 voices, 30 off 
Mormons, in opposition to ERA, homosexuality 
abortion, some sisters mention poor publicity 
suggest that the IWY committee deliberately |; 
to keep people from attending. Others expla} 
that most conservative groups simply dismiss 
the IWY as a "women's lib" meeting, consider}; 
any involvement futile. Conservatives have 
more successful since. In September, Barbari 
Kidder testified in Washington about irregul 
ties in IWY procedures in the state, carryi 
her a petition with 5,500 signatures attackir 
the platform of the convention, Many Mormon | 
en signed these petitions, some in Relief Soc 
meetings. 

In evaluating Mormon involvement in the I\ 
meetings, Annis Murdock feels they showed Str 
ly the need for women to become more active 
public causes. Thinking back over her attemp! 
to get Mormon women involved, she says: "It \j) 
like moving a block.. Everybody was so busy s 
ing home doing all the things we are suppose 
do. Nobody had any time." She is pleased tl 
General Relief Society presidency is encourag 
community action. 

Carole Frazier feels that the answer for 
mon women is grass roots activity. “I am not 
terested in making a big national splash," Shly 
says. "I am going to encourage the women in ie 
ward to become active in PTA and in local org 
izations." She feels that many of the women 
whose ideas shocked her at the IWY meeting a 
“basically good people but on the wrong path. hy 
We can't march in and tell them that. We hav. 
to teach the gospel on a one-to-one basisal «uj 

Karen Hansen and Lynette Allen, both of Du}, 
express concern about the emotionally charged 
atmosphere among Mormons. at the convention. 
“Some women were in a frenzy, running around 
glazed eyes. We were unorganized enough as i 
was, without that," Lynette recalls. i; 

"We just didn't know enough." This idea ish; 
expressed over and over again by the women. 
bara Kidder feels that LDS women were both to 
naive and too polite to be effective at the 
meeting. Because they were upset by much of 
what they saw, they were unable to act coher- 
ently. 

Others were concerned about the makeup of 1), 
conservative caucus. Although some sort of or 
ganization was needed, they resented the assuni.,) 
tion of unanimity on the part of LDS women. C. 
sister was upset when she saw the names of thr. 
men on the conservative delegate list, one of 
them apparently a member of the John Birch So-| 
ciety. "I am conservative, but not that consé| 
vative," she said. Another wondered what miahi 
have happened had the Mormons been in the majol 
ity. "Some of them were ready to wipe the fem 
nists off the earth. That was frightening.” 

The sisters who attended the convention agr|} 
that there was very little opportunity for dis 
sent at the meetings. The workshops were strul 
tured and there was almost no chance to expres} 
alternate viewpoints. But they disagree over | 
the value of some aspects of the program prese 
ed by the IWY committee. Responses to the fil 
"From the Other End of the Speculum," show thi 
diversity. "It was pornographic! I can't des 
cribe it to you. It was too awful," said one 
young mother. "Pornographic? No. It was sim 
medical," responded a grandmother. "I found if, 
informative." Such contrasts should give paus\’ 
to anyone who presumes to speak for the 2000 LI 
women of New Hampshire. 
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vive been asked to discuss the question of 

ind their challenge in the world today. 

lay have been a time when I would not have 

lat phrase as anything more than a rhetori- 
istion. But not today. 

Mh y--after the events of this summer--I see 

Mestion and other related questions as sig- 

jit, if not monumental, in importance. I 

)believe there has ever been a time when 

r battle has been waged for the minds 

hrts of women than is going on presently. 

; I will try to tell you what I see as the 

ht challenge to Mormon women and to all 

in fact, I think it is the greatest chal- 

that men and women face. 

; greatest challenge facing mankind today 

hallenge of establishing and developing 

strong homes... 

| foundation of an effective family unit 

(marriage of a good man and a good woman. 

lave that a sound marriage is based first 

| principle of love as the gospel explains 

ay marriage of worth is a marriage cove- 
tween loving, equal, consenting adults . . 

| 


} 


il 



















ther question often comes: Oh you mean 
me women's talents are to be developed for 
me and more than that is running counter 
l teachings of the Church? 
I say no, that is not a full answer or 
jftanding of the Lord's teachings to his 
ers. It is true that we believe one of the 
and very likely the most important 
that a woman will ever use her talents is 
home. There is absolutely no other way 
oman can fulfill her responsibility as a 
ind mother . . . Here is where each woman 
her greatest talents and gifts and puts 
0 work. 
maybe I have more of my talent than my 
can use. If I read the scriptures cor- 
| then I have an obligation to all my broth- 
“id sisters. 
"1 make my way into the larger family of 
"Nd and I give of my talents and_my wisdom 
1 understanding and my service in whatever 
Mion seems important to me and is within my 
Mlity or time limitation. 
‘|h this arrangement, others give back to me 
“} areas of my weakness. Their strengths 
‘ime. 
h this understanding of the Lord's gospel, 
ii myself feeling that Mormon women already 
‘} know that they are valued individuals in 
“ngdom of God with unique talents and great 
‘dial. I feel that because of the gospel 
‘ings every Mormon woman should be reaching 
tir education anti for development. Many 
say women are denied this kind of growth. 
(] it is a limitation that must be removed. 
Warts the gospel teachings ... 
thing less than the ideal I have been de- 
‘ding contributes to the increase in divorce 
| There is no more traumatic problem in 
, ty today than the alarming increase in fami- 
‘worn apart by divorce. . 
; entrance of more and more women into the 
force, even though they have children at 
creates problems too. There are increas- 
imbers of little children left alone at 
oday, other thousands of children are 
into minimal care facilities. The result 
‘ht many children today are growing up with 
Hyuate parental contact and the substitutes 
at supply what is needed by way of stimula- 
‘For full growth . . . We know from a study 
complicated factors in society, that wom- 
ling out of the home is not the only factor 
hg the break-up of the home. Men must bear 
full share of responsibility. But the man 
@ woman in each marriage must seriously 
te his or her behavior. We cannot turn the 
asibility for broken marriage and distressed 
fren totally to the unmanageable forces of 
Ht mye 
Bees to say a few more words to women on the 
r of going out of the home. It may be to 
ithe labor force. That figure is most often 
4+ for it is the most dramatic and the most 
ly accessible. But women can go out of the 
lin other ways. 
lysically they go out of the home sometimes 
ing pleasures, sometimes giving service, 
times doing church work. Emotionally they 
t of the home in depression and in great 
s. Sometimes they escape from responsibil- 
n the home just sitting hour after hour in 
of the television set. Sometimes they do 
ith obsessive housekeeping. 
@ escape is a better way. Women who have 
iren are responsible for caring for those 
ren. They are responsible for engaging all 
energies and talents in challenging those 
Bren to take up the exciting adventure for 
glence. 
ving said that, I must address myself to the 
battle. That is the battle between two 




















<; them be part of the deliberations. 
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RBARA SMITH: WOMEN AND THEIR CHALLENGES 


Many critics have said that wherever Mormon 
women were involved, it was a straight "no" vote 
against everything of progress and participation 
with the community at large. Personally, I do 
not think this response gives sufficient thought- 
ful interpretation of what happened. I believe 
the negative vote was trying to register a point- 
of-view. I believe that those who voted "no"-- 
at least the majority of them--were trying to be 


. heard and were suggesting that they did not want 


all the problem-solving done without letting 
I believe 
the women were saying we want to consider other 


“& alternatives to the definition of the problems 





goods. 
point of decision on working out of the home... 
I cannot tell anyoné if their reason for going 


More and more women. are coming to the 


out of the home is good enough. No one else can. 
But the one making the decision has to consider 
everything . . . Listen to the words of Golda 
Meir. She was a woman whose work is world re- 
nowned. Yet listen to her struggle in the inner- 
most reaches of her own heart: 

Women who want and need a life outside as weil 
as inside the home have a much, much harder time 
than men because they carry such a heavy double 
burden. . . Still to this day I am not sure that 
I didn't harm the children or neglect them, de- 
spite the efforts I made not to be away from them 
even an hour more than was strictly necessary. 
They grew up to be healthy, productive, talented 
and good people, and they both are wonderful 
parents to their own children and wonderful com- 
pantons to me. But when they were growing up, I 
knew that they deeply resented mj activities out- 
side our home... I am not really sure that 
being proud of one's mother makes up for her fre- 
quent absences, 

I do not tell you that every child of every 
working mother is in dire trouble. I tell you 
that the statistics are so serious’ and so rapidly 
increasing that we have to care... 

I think it is time we--men and women--began 
searching for the options. I think women need 
to be part of the problem solving. Sometimes the 
best option is for the mothers of children living 
at home to be home more and functioning better. 
Sometimes the answer lies in modification of 
existing laws or business practices... 

Now, I should like to direct a few remarks in 
direct response to the IWY meetings of this past 
summer which consumed much time, energy and 
emotion from Mormon women. 

The reports which have come to me, personally, 
and by letter and other reports have been extreme- 
ly varied. Here in Utah, where I participated 
in the IWY meetings, we found the Utah IWY com- 
mittee to be fair in their presentations. They 
planned thoroughly and well to provide both 
sides to the controversial issues. They worked 
very hard to extend their preparations to allow 
many more women to participate than they had an- 
ticipated. Other reports indicated that some 
of the other state meetings were not so well 
handled, and a bias toward some extreme changes 
was "only allowed, not encouraged:" 

It is my best judgment that the majority of 
Mormon women who participated in the various 
state IWY meetings went home with a new awareness 
of the issues currently being discussed in the 
name of women. They have expressed to me in 
large numbers their realization that they needed 
more information than they had. They have indi- 
cated that they will seek to do more continuing 
study on major issues during the coming months. 
If, in fact, we follow through with our inten- 
tions to become more informed and more thought- 
ful in our judgments, we will certainly provide 
a great impetus to better quality in our decision- 
making concerning our schools and our communities. 


and the solution of those problems than the ones 
offered. Sone of the women held strong convic- 
tions against federal government being designated 
and given the power to be the instrument of mono- 
lithic change in society without more opportunity 


; to part of the selection of change. 


Look at how the women voted here in Utah, 
where Mormon women were a very clear, overwhelm- 
ing majority voice. In a summary of recommenda- 
tions sent out by the Governor's Commission on 
Women newsletter, there are sixteen separate pro- 
posals included. All of them gained-a majority 
vote at the conference. Some of those recommen- 
dations are very good ones. 

The Utah meeting responded to the problems of 
both child abuse and wife abuse. They voted for 
a better coordination of child abuse programs and 
they endorsed the idea of private or temporary 
public shelters for victims of family violence. 
They favored adequate health care, community 
based treatment facilities, and parenting coun- 
seling for female offenders. They sought train- 
ing for law enforcement personnel and the public 
in appropriate evidence collection and question- 
ing of rape victims. They wanted a mandatory 
family court system. They voted for cultural 
awareness training and counseling and they asked 
for parenting classes in secondary school with 
limitations against sex education. They voted 
for including women in Utah history books, pro- 
grams, etc., and they endorsed the idea of hiring 
women managers and active collecting of women's 
historical materials by Utah's historical agen- 
cies and institutions. 

I do not want you think there were no problems 
or confrontations at the Utah meeting. There 
were many feelings and some of them were extreme- 
ly agitated. And much has been said in letters 
to the editor, letters to me, and conversation 
among women concerning the events of those two 
days which included some pain and discouragement 
as well as much elation. But I think in fairness 
it is important that we remember that Mormon wom- 
en voted for a number of things, and the things 
that we voted for are the places to start in 
searching for a community of feeling among women 
in Utah. 

It is also valuable to study the things Mormon 
women voted against. As a mother, I always seek 
to be most sensitive and understanding when I 
feel that there is opposition in my family or 
when I think some one or two are not responsive. 
Usually with a little honest effort I can find 
some valuable, helpful information and reaction 

I know that Mormon women are for the rights of 
women just as I know that they favor a community 
which is sensitive to the rights of every indivi- 
dual. While they seek to put family first, they 
also recognize a need to be more actively in- 
volved in their communities and the processes 
which make social change both possible and 
effective. 

In a challenging article entitled "The Family 
Qut of Favor," Michael Novak makes this state- 
ment: We live in lucky times. So many, so 
varied, and so aggressive are the anti-family 
sentiments in our society that brave souls may 
now have (for the first time in centuries) the 
pleasure of discovering for themselves the impor- 
tanee of tne family. Choosing to have a family 
used to ve uninteresting. It is, today, an act 
of intelligence and courage. 

I would like to add to that idea: For the 
first time women can see how well they manage 
the matters of self-interest and public concern. 
For the first time they can bear an equal load 
in determining the public policy which will cer- 
tainly affect the quality of family life her in 
our communities. 

Some of the voting is national level. Some 
of the policy making is in the state legislatures. 
Some of the decisions are being made at the 
school board level. 

There is no end to the problems that need 
solving. Society could use a better represen- 
tation of qualified women. We can be part of the 
Problem solving at all levels. We can vote and 
we have more representation on boards and in 
governing bodies. But in all that, we can be 
more effective in our homes. 


Barbara Smith 
General Relief Society President 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


all 


Almost every week during the summer of 1970 
I took the elevator to the dark fifth floor of 
Salt Lake City's Belvedere Hotel to make a spe- 
cial visit. Sometimes my little daughter came 
with me, clutching my hand in the quiet of the 
shadowy hallways. Often when we knocked on the 
door, there was no answer right away. We knew 
Vontella was getting ready for us. We would 
hear a soft "Wait just a moment.” ~Then,. when 
the door opened, the darkness was suddenly 
flooded with light, and Vontella Kimball, great- 
grandaughter of Heber C. Kimball, radiant, and 
dressed in one of her silken caftans, from the 
Middle East, greeted us with smiles and sparkling 
eyes, her black hair sleek and shining tied in a 
bun on her neck, her wide eyes set off by her 
long dark lashes. Vontella thrived on showman- 
ship, making art out of every moment of life. 

My. daughter and I often sat. for hours in her 
apartment, taking extensive notes about her 
early Mormon childhood, , listening to the stories 
she would tell of her encounters with Madame Hel- 
ena Rubenstein in the cosmetic-world, her "happen- 
ing" upon three fortunes, her extensive-travels- 


Pig Trip 


VONTELLA KIMBALL 


in the Middle East. The details about her early 
childhood inspired me to write over fifty poems. 
Vontella asked me to write them in Old English 
script on parchment, and she hung them about her 
apartment. In the last two or three years I 

have rewritten about half the poems into more ma- 
ture works, which I hope to someday include in a 
volume dedicated to her. yee 

She was an ideal person in my eyes, a remark- 
able woman. During the depression she began sell- 
ing cosmetics in Salt Lake City for Helena Ruben- 
stein and made enough money to support her pio- 
neer family in Farmington, Utah. She won so many 
contests in selling that Rubenstein offered her 
a trip to New York in 1929 to train in marketing 
cosmetics and drugs. Next Vontella was named 
the western territorial representative for Helena 
Rubenstein, and in 1935, she became Mrs. Ruben- 
stein's special assistant. ‘This assignment took 
her on many trips abroad to inspect the cosmetic 
and fashion centers of the world: 

Her interest in beauty and cosmetics led her to 
study ancient ways in which women beautified them- 
selves. Her love of antiquity also came from her 
father, who loved Biblical history. She began to 
take extensive trips to the Middle East with her 
then-grown son Stanley, who is presently a well- 
known professor of history at the University of 
Missouri, and an important figure in the Nauvoo 
Restoration by the Church. In May of 1962 she 
began from Rome and traveled alone by plane, hel- 
icopter, cattle boat, donkey, and camel back, 
tracing the "steps of St. Paul" through ancient, 
often perilous routes, with only a handful of 
antique Biblical maps as her guide. She talked 
to people in their humble homes in Jerusalem. 

She followed the Nile and sat with Bedouin wom- 
en in the desert sun. An essay she wrote about 
spending a Christmas in Jerusalem on another 

occasion appeared in a Middle Eastern newspaper. 

I knew Vontella and her son Stanley when they 
lived in Denver for twelve years. During that 
time I heard her talk often at firesides and 
church meetings, where she often wore her rare 
and fabulous Biblical costumes which she model- 
ed for many local organizations. 

In 1963 she was called to a post in human re- 
lations at Brigham Young University. During that 
summer I served as her secretary, recording on 
charts and in notebooks and files her deep inter- 
ests in human beautification, manners and courte- 
sy, and ancient Biblical history. 


For a few years after her appointment with 
BYU had ended, she was a journalist for an En- 
glish newspaper in Jerusalem. It was when she 
returned from Jerusalem that I began my visits 
to her in the Belvedere Hotel. Always bright 
and cheerful, she talked about herself and her 
wonderful family with relish and excitement, 
Although widowed three times, she was not 
ter about life, but seemed to look forward to 
each day with new energy. She had an efferyes 
cent personality, which offered encouragement 4) 
praise to others. é 

It was at her funeral that I first shook hap 
with her cousin, President Spencer W. Kimbal 
I could feel Vontella very near at that time, 
always identified with her strongly; her mystic 
beauty intriguéd me. It was after my visit to | 
the cemetery in Farmington at her burial in 197) 
that I penned these words: 


Burial 


I remember her. She does not fade. 

when I want to wrap her in white satin 

She rises like an enigma from the coffin. 

She rises from the dark air in the white co: f 
From the green land, vapid in hills surrounding,} 
Dewy like perishable mornings, 

She moves wraithlike over the hills and grasses 
Her black hair flowing. ; 
Her voice is silver; along the spectral flu 

The widowed music spans. the grave and heaven, 
There is nothing silent about her beauty. 

It. is loud in-the land with, joyous laughter 
And I trace her bright image in my mirror. 


Zi 


Marilyn McMeen Miller Brown 


Provo, Utah 
A 


Don’t Tell Mama 


Don't tell Mama. 
Don't tell Mama 


In the black cellar 

The last of the flat bacon 
Splinters with the bone; 
Like grape stakes, stabs 
The apples, stinks. 

The last of the dry bacon 
We bury with its bones 

In the murky leaves 

And wait. 


And wait for it; 

Papa reading Matthew 

And believing in resurrection 
Without any bacon for breakfast 
And never asking: 

"Have you turned over the leaves?” 


One by one, like ghosts, 
The piglets come on Mama's dreams 
Walking over the damp ground. 


On a spring day, with popovers 
In a cloth 

She takes me in a wagon 

On the road. 


Over the engines, smooth in smoke 
We take the northwest viaduct 
Look down on the damp 

And black leaves across the world 
And listened for the piglets 

In Uncle Well's yard. 


Like fruit of a tree 

He pops them off their dam 

And ties them, crying, in a bag 

So nervous it jumps the wagon box. 
With rope that gathered out the sky 
He ties them down 

And Mama takes us home. 


On the viaduct, my legs give way 
And I buckle, holding the wagon tongue 
But Mama makes me stand. 


We stand on leaves 

That smolder in the yard, 

Unbag the pigs into the trough to eat 
From the stench of apples 

From last winter's fruit 

Until they're fat. 


In blood, my mother's arms 

Rip bones, cut chunks 

For soap 

Cut shanks, and wire and hang 

And my papa, reading just the same: 
"The lilies of the field." 

He believes. 


From the stench comes bacon 
On the morning tree. 


About the old red hen I hid F 
Before she got her and caught. her and t 
And did what she always did. 


Don't tell Mama about the old Rhode hen 
With the speckled wing and crest. J 
On Friday I took her, an hour before mornin 
From her regular henhouse nest 

And I hid her in the clover behind the 
Covered her up to keep her warm. 

She had an egg coming Saturday morn 

And if Mama knew, I'd reap a storm 

‘Cause Saturday Papa will raise his arm 
And there won't be dinner to get. 


Oh, the old red hen 

Was supposed to be 

The Sunday meal for the family. 

But I caught her and I stowed her 

By the barn in the clover 

And nobody'd better see! 

I hate what happens on a Saturday morn 
And I'll never let it be. 

She is no Rhode Island grand old hen 
For any fricassee. 


Oh, don't tell Mama... 
Don't tell Mama 
About the old red hen I hid. 
I caught her and stowed her 
By the barn in the clover 

- . And I'm glad I did! 





IXPONENT II Fall 





Lesson 


Like a druid you stand-- 

A counselor on air-- 

The patterns in your skirt shift 

Like broken stanzas of old songs. 

We are together on the long dry grass 
Pulling the horse from the corral 

At sunset. The red sky burnishes 
Your shadow with gold. 


The horse shies, seeing you again 

As I do, anticipating the weight of your hand 
Against her thigh. Now you are weightless. 
Only a whisper, your warmth moves us. 

I pull the horse down, her head in my arms 

} And breathe in her ear. 

| She remembers, pulls back, shakes her mane. 
Then touches me with her wet nose. 


“Take her slow," you told me. 

She was young, then, 

The bridle new in her slick teeth; 
I held her bare knees 

Felt the pulse of her flank 

Knelt to her raw breath. 


"Fly. Fly away slow," you showed me. 
We shuddered together under this sky 
Over the raked fields 

The same hills nearby breathe as blown 
Dry hills breathe. They beat and fall 
The same old songs 

We have always heard 

On our*rides together. 


On the cattle tracks the hoofs pound 
The smoky dust. 

I sit easy against the raw bones, 

Lean my ear to the wind. 

Against my legs your skirts fall. 

The whipping beats your tunes back, back 
And once more on the bend 

You bounce free 

From over this shadowy horse 

Into my arms. 


We ride like three winds, swiftly weaving 

As each to each the ribbons of the bridle play. 
Silently, over the dusk, the sun sets 

Before, ghostlike, we bar the gate 

And I walk, still feeling the movement 

Under my thighs of the horse < 

On our way home. 














wht, 








































































Indian Playmate 


When I go (be quiet, they totd me) 

To the river's edge by the Joshua wood 
I often see you at daybreak 

Climb from your sky-cold bed. 


Holding tight to the black mane 

Under my own black hair 

Straight as thread 

I come, quiet. Before the sunred 
Wickiups, I spend 

The morning, silent on my mare 
Watching your ragged grandmothers stir 
Water, and grind corn on stone-- 

On the morning air Tike ashes, 

Shadows in the colored sun. 


Hiding in the distant edge 
Among the Joshua trees I feel 
The sheep bones' beat 

On the drum while I watch 

You sleep-eyed, come. 


Your eyes, like mine, are black, 

Your skin dust-worn. 

You cling to your mother's colored skirts 
Crusted with old mud 

And tap with a sage-brush broom 

Like ours at your yellow dog 

That crowds the same frayed hens. 

You dance and stamp and stir their wings. 


You laugh like I laugh-- 

Your eyes slit, shine. 

Your head, curl-shorn, 

Bobs like the tail of a lamb 
And you push the corn 

Into your mouth with your thumb. 


On the lean river 

I see you squat in the brush. 
You make the same boats I make 
Out of leaves 

And laugh them down the roiling length 
I have not yet come, 

Then, raising your eyes, 

You catch my horse, 

Sense in the distance--a mirror. 
Not daring to sound 

You spin away from the river 
Toward the sand. 


You, busy, build the same crumbling walls 
I build out of the same slivers of stone. 
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SISTERS AND THE SCRIPTURES 


The following are excerpts from a talk given at 
the University Second Stake Leadership. Confer- 
ence, Salt Lake City, in November, 1976. 


Recently I have discovered a sister who’ has 
taught me some great lessons about how all ot us 
might make better use of the scriptures. Dru- 
silla Dorris Hendricks, who was converted to the 
Church in Kentucky in 1836, remained faithful 
throughout the persecutions in the Missouri and 
Illinois periods, and endured the trek to Utah. 
The incidents I wish to share about her are 
taken from a dictated account of her early life 
and marriage, which she completed after her hus- 
band's death in 1870. 

Drusilla began her account by describing her 
earliest recollections in Tennessee,,noting that, 
as a child, "It looked so strange to me that no 
one was doing as the Bible told them. When I 
would read John's revelations, I would ask my 
father so many questions, as to when this would 
be the day. But he would put me off and say to 
mother, ‘What a mind that child has got.'" She 
described her early education: "I learned to 
read and write a very little. Then my reading 
was confined to the Bible and hymn book, until I 
could recite pages of it without looking at the 
book." She related how in her early childhood 
she was taken with pain so severe that a physi- 
cian and her family had given her up for dead. 
But she remembered “quoting scripture from Gene- 
sis to Revelations," and saying, “I am not going 
to die. I want to live to be baptized for the 
remission of my sins." 

At.seventeen she married James Hendricks, and 
the two of them eventually joined the Baptist 
Church. But she still found “no answer of good 
conscience" in that faith. She remembered read- 
ing “nearly all the time I could spare from my 
work; I found that none had the gospel as taught 
in the New Testament." 

When the Mormon elders came to that Kentucky 
town, Drusilla‘s brother-in-law challenged her 
to talk to them, telling her that she had read 
so much in the scriptures that she could “catch 
their errors." He told her that he never heard 
men stick so close to the scriptures in his life, 
but that their message was not in accordance 
with his traditions, which he did not want to 
give up. Drusilla responded by saying that if 
she had traditions which were false, she wanted 
to get rid of them. 

She met these Elders and was immediately re- 
sponsive to their message. She described how her 
earliest understanding of the gospel was unlock- 
ed to her through a scripture: "The elder read 
a chapter and began to explain. I asked myself 

a question, why I had never seen it that way’ be- 
fore. The answer came with the scripture, How 
can ye hear without a preacher, and how can he 
preach except he be sent. (Homans 10:14-15) 

James, however, was not so receptive. He wa- 
vered for quite some time in his decision to ac- 
cept the gospel, and, for a time, refused his 
permission for Drusilla's baptism. But it was 
during this period of time that Drusilla recol- 
lects an utterly luminous and transcending expe- 
rience with the scriptures: "The Bible seemed 
an unsealed book, I could see fields of light 
and intelligence in it. I could see if I could 
not be baptized into the Kingdom of God, I could 
not be saved, for I had been born of the Spirit, 
for surely I could see the Kingdom of God. 1 
went home determined to not lose sight of the 
light." 

I know that there are many women in the Church 
today whose lives are characterized by an under- 
standing of the scriptures as deep and abiding 
as Drusilla's was. Through conversations I have 
had with several friends I have been impressed 
by how many of them are able to use the scrip- 
tures as a tool to increase their spirituality 
and to bring them closer to the Savior. One 
friend of mine, who has a particular gift for 
spiritual experience, told me how concerned she 
was about being bombarded by "the theories of 
men" as she began her graduate studies in social 
work. She gained the confidence she needed to 
pursue her degree, however, through a scripture 
in the Book of Mormon, which promises that we 
may see the precepts of men through the Spirit 
and be able to determine for ourselves their- 
truthfulness. That same friend later was trou- 
bled by some of the women's issues that she was 
facing. She felt confused about her role as a 
woman and uncertain about how her professional 
interests should develop. This time, the an- 
swer came to her through an entire chapter of 
scripture, Section 25 of the Doctrine and Cove- 
nants, wherein Emma's duties were defined. It 
wasn't Emma's answers which reassured her, but 
rather the principle contained in this section-- 
that the Lord will reveal to us information 
about our own personal responsibilities. 


Another friend described to me how angry she 
had been about a.recent decision to demolish a 
building in her stake which is of particular his- 
toric and architectural significance. As she 
visited that ward building for one last time, 
she was especially impressed by what a beautiful 
and worshipful place it was. She returned home 
and began reading the scriptures, but unaccount- 
ably turned to several chapters beyond where 
she'd ended previously. Alma's question in chap- 
ter 32 calmed her feelings: Do ye suppose that 
ye cannot worship God save it be in your syna- 
gogues only? The blessings of humility and obe- 
dience which Alma describes were brought home to 
her heart. And, even though this experience did 
not resolve for her the question about whether 
the building should be demolished, it did reas- 
sure her of the Lord's love for her as her own 
reaction to the problem was handled. 

However, many Mormon women seem to lack the 
ability to use the scriptures as wel] as they 
might. I have heard many attitudes expressed, 
which cause me to believe that we, as women, may 
not be learning the spiritual self-reliance-- 
particularly in the area of scriptural under- 
standing--that will help us return to our Fa- 
ther's Kingdom. I'm always disturbed in Relief 
Society, for example, when many of us who are 
single seem willing to discuss marriage and the 
problems of interim relationships but are reluc- 
tant to share our experiences with the scrip- 
tures or our ideas about doctrinal matters. We 
sometimes spend too much of our precious time in 
Relief Society sharing verses, making little 
booklets or favors and all of that type of thing 
rather than helping one another to "feast upon 
the words of Christ" in the scriptures. In one 
recent meeting, for example, I heard the teacher 
advise us that when we don't understand a passage 
of scripture, we should turn to our Priesthood 
leaders for the answer. There is, of course, 
some merit in this advice for all of us--as 
brethren or sisters--but I feel that we should 
instead consider Heber C. Kimball's comment and 
develop our own spiritual resources: “The time 
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added 

Perhaps we should consider at this point a 
few methods for improving in our use of the 
scriptures. It seems. to me that one very impo 
tant thing we can do as sisters is to become mo 
willing to share with one another the insights 
we gain in our own personal study. I think we 
should especially turn to the scriptures when 
are counselling one another or offering advici ; 
to one another. The scriptures--and our own ex-}, 
periences with them--should become more of a fo-|), 
cal point to us as we attempt to uplift and en- 
courage one another, whether it be in our church}, 
callings or in our personal lives. Usually, | 
don't need to wait for a “major occasion" to do |. 
so--we just need to train ourselves to talk more 
spontaneously about them. 

Let me share one example in which a friend 
who did this really blessed my life. I've a 
ways known that I don't have much of a singing 
voice, and this fact has always bothered me, pa 
ticularly because many of my friends are quite 
accomplished musically. For several years it 
bothered me so much that I didn't sing in Chu 
I didn't feel rebellious, and it wasn't a coi 


just felt singing wasn't “my thing" and that I — 
could use that time for meditation or something 
more appropriate to me. When I was visiting a 
friend of mine ih Los Angeles, however, she no- 
ticed that I didn’t sing in Church and questi t 
ed me about it. She listened to my reasoning © 
and then, referring to Doctrine and Covenants 
12, told me that some day I would need a bless: 
ing and would feel the need to worship in song. 
There was a bit of affectionate prophecy in her 
words, because within the next few months that 
very situation did transpire. At the time, T 
was having to spend about an hour a day commu’ 
ing. Ordinarily, I had a passenger who rode 
with me, but she had made other arrangement: 
a couple of weeks, so I was making the drive 
alone. It also happened that during that period |’ 
of time the radio went out in my car. There 1a 
was, without a passenger and without a radio, 
and with an hour or more a day to ponder the 
blessing I knew I needed. I learned humility, 
and I learned what it means to have a prayer i 
my heart always as I increased my ability to w 
ship by singing during that time I had each da 
Within a few days, that commuting time became 
the part of my day I depended on most. It was 
just a short time after that that I first went 
to the temple, there to find the blessing 1 
needed. I think my friend's testimony of the 
scriptures and her literal acceptance of the - 
idea that the Lord delighteth . . . in the song | 
of the righteous hastened for me the blessing 
which that passage promises. 

Another thing we can do is to cherish cer- 
tain "favorite" passages of scripture. I had a 
particularly fine experience sharing favorite 
scriptures in a Relief Society meeting a couple} 
of weeks ago, and I was happy to be reminded of /} 
how immediate and comforting the experience of 
turning to certain verses that we personally ey 
cherish can be. I would hope that each of us 
has certain passages which we allow to lift us 
and nourish us each time we consider them. 

Perhaps the most obvious enhancement of our 
use of the scriptures would be to determine th 
study program that works best for us and become | 
more disciplined in following it. Often we are — 
advised to study the scriptures for fifteen mi is 
utes or a half-hour a day, at the same time and 
in the same place. I'm sure that this type of e 
contact with the scriptures is extremely benefi- 
cial for many people. Recently, in fact, I had 
the opportunity of explaining to a friend who 
doesn't read daily like that, why I do. But as 
I was describing to him the direction and peace 
it gave me, I realized that I was describing a 
good habit--like getting enough sleep at night 
and eating a light breakfast before we hegin the 
day. I don't mean to undermine the importance — 
of good habits, but rather to explain that I 
noticed I hadn't been doing enough. My own 7 
spirit, for some reason, doesn't seem to really 
hunger for the words of the scriptures until I 4 
spend about an hour with them. Now this may not 
be true for everyone, I know, but I am grateful 
for the reminder that my faithfully habitual 
study program hasn't been good enough for me. 

There are other approaches to scripture 
study, though I do feel that daily contact with 
the scriptures is essential. One friend de- 
scribed to me her program of reading chapter by 
chapter, noting in writing after each at least 
one concept that meant something to her personal! 
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i In the beginning alone there was a splendid 
hd of thrill to that late afternoon, the kind 
,at you feel somehow may have been reserved for 
ly the young. There was the festive excite- 
iat of a tournament, probably not too different 
% (ym the exhilaration in the court of King Arthur 
an the jousting was about to begin. There was 
srowd, milling about in their expectations. 
fre was somewhere the succulence of holiday 
lad prepared for contestants and spectators. 






















hand. 
|No doubt the improbability of my being there 


4jat overcame me as I warmed up for what was to 
| that day an amazing recapitulation of so many 
| the best parts of my life. It was the semi- 
\4jmal round of the National Senior Indoor Tennis 
jlampionships, and I, a fifty-two-year-old wife, 
igllief Society teacher, mother of five, grand- 
ther of two and three quarters, gray-haired 
yajtter at a typewriter, was out there trying to 
jt the ball in ways that would not make my 
jjilled partner ashamed of me. And across from 
| were the Number One team in the nation--also 
igging here and there with humid wrinkles trac- 
wig their years of playing the game and getting 
pleir ranking in the “50 and overs." 
4} A major difference had to be that it had been 
liatS of years--decades--since I had played in a 
i dal tournament. And the reality of my doing it 
:qiw suddenly mounted in.my throat. What in the 
jjgld world did I think I was doing there? What 
iy ide me ever think that I could waltz onto the 
yjurt with the likes of these and do anything but 
Sgrace myself and my fine partner? The four 
tches I'd had to play the day before now took 
1d of my spine and the backs of my legs. Why 
jd it become anything but a joke to enter a 
“jhurnament at all? Anything more than a pleasant 
wiance to play in a first round and meet some in- 
tresting. strangers. on the court? I served three 
J@uble faults in the first game. In the next, I 
»4ssed more service returns than I had in all 
(pur matches the day before. My eyesight failed 
> my will jellied from my scalp and solidified 


I glanced furtively toward the sidelines. 
tting as close as they could to the court were 
big dark-haired sons-in-law and my big still 
jdibalding husband, and behind them in the more 
ibmfortable chairs were five daughters whose 
atches I had watched and been part of for near- 





ly twenty years. They all saw that I was look- 
ing, sheepish and petrified. And they each 
looked back in ways as private and knowing as 
silent touch. One clenched his fist and drew it 
up in a sportsman's signal of encouragement, an- 
other nodded her firm assurance, another just 
shook her head and beamed. They all somehow 
lent themselves and their lilt to my wilting. 
They became for me what I had always wanted us 
to be for each other--steadfast support in even 
the most unlikely endeavor. I never felt more 
with my crazy family. There was a blending of 
something I didn't quite understand. But 1 
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liked it. 

I walked around the net post and bounced. the 
yellow ball with my racket on my way. to the base- 
line. And a funny thing. In that short walk, 
everything leaped into altered focus. I was a 
girl again, a twenty-year-old playing doubles 
with my brother or best friend. The sun was 
shining with summer heat, my arms and legs were 
firm and brown, and running was the final joy. 
The sweet tension. of tournament stretching 
snatched at me and released every hormone and 
nerve. Concentration fell around me like an ani- 
mate coma--and the game was on! 

For the next nearly two hours I moved in a 
tight bliss of having combined for me what I nev- 
er could have imagined possible. Yes, I was 
that girl again, heady with exhilaration that I 
would surely have supposed to be only for the 
young competing for their place; and I was at 
the same time a mature woman with-new parts of 
me spangling on the sidelines, rooting for me-- 
as my mother and father and brothers had done 
all those years ago. How I loved them in their 
obvious loving me in what was that moment so un- 
expectedly important. Here were the mystic con- 
nections, the verities that the very wise pro- 
pound and the very lucky partake of. 

How the match came out mattered only as a 
glowing surface on a deep pattern. Having them 
now a part of my trying, being the best I knew 
how, giving everything I had to a momentary, de- 
manding; soaring effort I crossed all boundaries 
of time and expectation. I was carried transcen- 
dent, into a new kind of knowing: There is rich- 
ness in continuity, a magnetism between stages 
and generations, and a rounding out of edges. 

On that green court that afternoon, with a part- 
ner of my same vintage and persuasions, I 
glimpsed the luminous threads between kingdoms. 

That the match ebbed and flowed, that we went 
into a tiebreaker in the third set, that we:al- 
most did the whole thing should be treat enough 
to remember; but that it was so much more will 
last. me a Jong time. It just may stay aS one of 
the real recognitions that only now and then is 
allowed us--to see the gratuities of eternity-- 
that growing older is the richest kind of blend- 
ing, for it multiplies as it combines. On the 
court, in the heart, in the plan, the growing 
not old, but older is probably the only way of 
knowing how much right there is in the journey. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





































‘the notebooks of reactions she has kept have be- 
gjome, in a sense, personal "scriptures" to her 
ilinich themselves enlighten her understanding 
Hibout her-own position. 

Another approach is the topical one. All of 
iS probably have heard stories about Daniel 
‘udiow's library of scriptures. Each copy of 
ihe Book of Mormon is underlined according to 
the particular topic he was considering at the 
‘ime--faith, repentance, or whatever. Another 
riend told me that this has been the most re- 
iiarding approach to scriptural study for her. 
ihe described to me a rather troubled and “hard- 
med" period of her life and told me how she 
felt directed to read the Book of Mormon, with 
ler attention focused on those passages dealing 
ith becoming soft-hearted. The testimony of 
fchis effort to me is the quality of her spirit 

I had an experience with searching the 
icriptures according to that which my heart 

told me 1 needed a couple of years ago, during 

ji) time when I seemed to be feeling inadequate 

and inferior about everything--my academic life, 
ty spiritual worth, my social life. 1 turned to 
ithe scriptures and searched them intensely for 
the purpose of hearing the Lord's love for me, as 
one of His children. Something very interesting 
happened during the several weeks I did this, 


i 








I found the reassurance of His love 


however. 
that I needed in Luke: If ye, then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your Heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask him? Yet I 
found more than the reassurance of His love. I 
found in the scriptures testimony of His power 
to uplift us, to improve us, and I realized as 

I don't believe I had before, how His love can 
do so much more than simply comfort us. I knew 
Him to be the Savior. I re-discovered scrip- 
tures that I had read and certainly underlined 
before, though I had not allowed them previously 
to speak to me so directly. 

It was during this time that I was called to 
be a Relief Society president. Just one week af- 
ter I was sustained, the culminating experience 
of this whole period occurred. It was the Sunday 
of our branch conference, and I was nervous about 
having to conduct and speak at so many meetings, 
being so new in my calling. I was to meet with 
the stake presidency that afternoon, and I was a 
little apprehensive about what was expected of 
me. I sat down, hoping that I could describe 
plans for enough boy-invite-girl activities and 
box lunch socials and so forth. I can't describe 
how stunned I was when I was asked to explain 
which sisters in the branch had attended no meet- 
ings the previous month, for what reasons, and 





what I was doing about it. What impressed me 
most was that at least one member of our stake 
presidency knew personally every one of those in- 
active sisters. At the highest point of these 
experiences about the Savior, the spirit bore 
witness to me that in our midst were His author- 
ized servants, leaders who typified His charity 
and desire for us to return to our Father's pres- 
ence. That witness remained with me throughout 
my calling and blessed me in that capacity as 
well as personally, as I became more sensitive 

to the concordances of the Savior's love which 
Surround us. 

In conclusion, I would like to share my “fa- 
vorite” scripture, Jacob 3:2: 0 all ye that are 
pure in heart, lift up your heads and receive 
the pleasing word of God, and feast upon his 
love; for ye may, tf your minds are firm, for- 
ever. I know that the Lord desires us to be 
“pure in heart" and “firm in mind," that He de- 
sires us, as women, to be the heirs of Mary, to 
choose "that good part which shall not be taken 
away" from us. He desires us to feast upon 
those words so that we might be more able to re- 
turn to Him and experience directly that love, 
"forever." 


Bonnie Bobet 
Berkeley, California 
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SAILING THE DEVILS TRIANGLE 


Yes, we actually did it and came back to tell 
the tale. Family, friends, and relatives were 
all skeptical when we told them about our forth- 
coming adventure to sail from Bermuda to Maine, 
especially when they learned that we planned to 
take our ten and twelve year old children along. 
This did not seem unusual to us because we 
have been a sailing family for some time. We 
own a 32-foot Westsail, which comfortably 
sleeps our family of six. In the past our 
cruises have taken us to the Elizabeth Islands 
off of Cape Cod, as well as to the islands off 
the Maine coast, and as far away as St. Johns, 
New Brunswick. Now we were.eager to visit Ber- 
muda. 

My husband, who is the driving force behind 
such adventures, planned to sail the boat with 
three other men in a cruising boat race. The 
plan was for the wives and children to fly to 
Bermuda and meet the men for a few days of rest 
and recreation before returning home. Weather 
permitting, the men planned to sail the 700 
miles in six days. Since it was a race, they 
were not allowed to use their engines. 

The men started off on a Saturday morning 
and were first over the starting line in a 
class of fourteen boats. What a glorious begin- 
ning! However, our Hypotony is not one of 
those slim, trim racing boats, but a very beamy, 
heavy boat of thirteen tons. Ten.hours later, 
beating down Buzzards Bay from Marion, Hypotony 
was the last to round “Pigs and Sows." A hun- 
dred sails were fading into the sunset ahead of 
her before Hypotony could also change to a more 
favorable tack towards Bermuda. So began the 
first day. The men were not discouraged be- 
cause, after all, Hypotony had the biggest 
handicap of all the boats, so a slow start was 
to be expected. 

We had no contact with the boats until they 
arrived at Bermuda, but we learned later that 
those first couple of days out were very rough, 
and several of the crew had "mal de mer." 

Then came several days of calm, with no wind 

at all. When the wind did return, it was com- 
ing from the direction of Bermuda; consequently, 
the boat made little headway. Meanwhile, the 
wives waited patiently, basking in the sun, im- 
proving their tans, feasting at table, discuss- 
ing at what point we should notify the Coast 
Guard of our missing husbands. 

One by one the boats arrived. Finally on 
Saturday the race was officially over, but none 
of the five Westsails had arrived in. That af- 
ternoon, the first Westsail crawled in. That 


night we began to wonder if we were widows. 








When they finally sailed into the harbor late 
Sunday morning, we welcomed them very warmly in- 
deed. 

All the sailors had many tales to tell and 
experiences to share. One boat had picked up a 
distress signal and rescued a man who had become 
disoriented and lost on his boat at sea. The” 
captain of one boat, who thought he was a long 
way from the channel markers, took a nap and 
awoke to find himself on Bermuda's coral reef. 
He had abandoned ship immediately, and the boat 
had been stripped by scavengers. 

After hearing their stories of the race, we 
cleaned and aired the boat, readying it for its 
return. Sorry to say, the men only got a brief 
glimpse of Bermuda, and not much R & R! Restock- 
ed with ice, water, fuel and food, we pushed 
off Monday afternoon. Our crew consisted of 
three adults--my husband, my brother-in-law, and 


me--and three children--thirteen, twelve and ten. 
We motored that first day because of no wind. 

The water was so clear leaving Bermuda that we 
could see the bottom eighty feet down, rocks on 


white sand. That evening a nice breeze came up, 
and we skimmed along beneath a brilliant sky. 

We star-gazed until we got stiff necks, finding 
familiar constellations and trying to make out 
the Tess familiar ones. The children slept on 
deck until a thunder cloud threatened to drench 


them around 3 a.m., at which time they went below. 


We included the children in the watch sched- 
ule, except for the 12-4 a.m.-shift. The rest 
of the time they were expected to pull their 
share of duties, which included steering the 
boat on a compass course, cooking, serving 
Meals, and doing dishes. The watch system 
worked very well, and I was delighted not to be 
saddted with all the galley duties. We al? had 
time in which to read, nap, practice celestial 
navigation, plot our course, tie knots, fish, 
or whatever else caught our fancy. 

The next day our wind ran out so we fired 
up the engine, only to find to our dismay that 
great clouds of blue-gray smoke were emitting 
from the exhaust--a very ominous occurrence to 
Say the Teast. The men examined the situation 
and soon announced that our engine was no Tong- 
er operational. This meant that our destina- 
tion must be our home port of Cohasset instead 
of Port Clyde, Maine, that we would have to 
wear safety harnesses on deck at all times, and 
that we could not use our batteries for any- 
thing but emergencies. We therefore had no 
Tights at night, as well as no stereo tape deck, 
which had been especially purchased for the 
trip. 

My biggest concern with this new development 
was that the large freighters, which we saw in- 
frequently, would not spot us at night without 
the navigational lights on the boat. In the 
Past we would call them on the radio to be sure 
that they had picked us up on their radar. One 
freighter answered that he did not have his ra- 
dar on! At night it is very difficult to tell 
how close a big freighter is, what direction it 
is going, or whether or not we are on collision 
courses. Fortunately, I.never had to face that 
problem on my night watches. 

After three days of pleasant sailing, in 
which we were making good time--over a hundred 
miles a day--we came to the Gulf Stream. The 
water temperature climbed up to 80°. It usual- 
ly gets quite rough because wind and current 
often oppose one another. In our case both 
were with us for a time, which made it very 
nice. Then our wind dropped and we had a small 
rain squall. Our captain, in hopes of some- 
thing impressive, lathered up, preparing for 
a fresh water shower. But alas, the cloud blew 
over, leaving him well soaped but still salty. 

We still had no wind. Our favorite, but 
worn, front sail ripped apart as it flapped 
back and forth against the stays. We put up 
another larger, heavier sail, expecting light 
winds. However, the wind changed from south to 
north and started picking up, as did the seas. 
In fifteen minutes the helmswoman was calling 
for help and a sail reduction. Both men strug- 
gled mightily for a half hour getting down that 
big jennie. We also reefed the main sail. 

One of the men, sitting on the bow sprit to 
balance the sail, would rise twenty feet into 


- and sea on the voyage. 
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the air as the boat climbed the fifteen-foot 
waves and then descend like a roller coaster 
straight down into the trough, the water reach 
ing his waist and filling his boots. I don’ 
care for that kind of action myself. I clun 
to the tiller and did the best I could. Tha 
night was our only rough weather of the trip. 

We saw many interesting things in both sky 
Besides the stars, w 
enjoyed tracing many satellites as they cros 
the skies. One day I saw what looked like a 
huge purple plastic baggie filled with air 
floating by. I could not imagine what it wa 
but learned that it was a Portuguese Man of 
the huge purple-and-pink poisonous jelly fis 
of the deep. Another afternoon, I heard a 
strange noise like a jet of air in the water. 
A school of little squid were taking off acr 
the water. By shooting water out, they clear 
the surface by a foot and travel about ten 
feet. We did not see any fish except flying a 
ones, but we did spot some porpoises and one 4 
whale steaming past Provincetown off the tip of 
Cape Cod. 

As we neared our home port, we discussed out 
strategy for getting through the narrow channel 
into the boat-filled harbor of Cohasset. Our 
arrival was delayed by no wind. We sat off 
Provincetown, our first landfall in six days, 
for six hours. We worried about drifting i 
ashore onto the beach, but fortunately the ti 
took us out instead of in. In the early even— 
ing, the wind returned, and we headed for E | 
Minot's Light, which marks the Cohasset Harbor 
entrance. We expected to be there by midnight 
but by 10 o'clock I, who had the 8-12 watch, 
could see that the light was getting very big 
I called the captain to tell him the news. 

From his bunk he indicated that he wasn't im- 
pressed with my estimation and that I should — 
= 
: 





let him know when we were within a mile. I 
said, "0.K. I am telling you now!" Nothing 
more was heard from below except a. few rest- 
Tess turnings in the bunk. Fifteen minutes 
later the Captain emerged, a little annoyed tl 
his sleep had been disturbed before his watch’ - 
began. He adjusted his glasses, Preparing to — 
scan the horizon for Minot's Light. As he fo~ 
cused in on the lighthouse, which was now very 
close, he leaped out of the companionway, shout: 
ing, "You're right! We are here!" Quickly he | 
gathered his charts and flashlights to make 
further determinations on our course. Because 
of the darkness, the tide, and the wind, there 
was no way that we could approach the tiny hal 
bor entrance, so we sailed circles around 
Minot's Light until 4 a.m., waiting for the 
and the tide. Even though it was very cold, 
Captain, who was at the helm, was so engrosse 
in the challenge of that harbor entrance that 
never called for a heavy jacket or gloves. 
At 4 o'clock he called the crew. All of tl 
adults responded and, as the sky lightened, e 
abling us to pick out the channel markers, we 
threaded our way through the reefs and rocks. — 
What little wind there was was coming directly 
at us, but we made it into the’harbor, dropped 
anchor, and waited for a tow to get us to the — 
dock and out of the channel. : 








And so ended our trip through the “Devil's 
Triangle." We arrived home safely to take up 
again the daily routines of shore life. When 
the telephone rings incessantly and the mail 
piles up, the simple life on board boat is very — 
appealing. I must admit that I had some twinges 
of jealousy as the Captain immediately became © 
engrossed in his professional duties and pilot 
ing the ship of stake. I certainly had enjoyed 
his unburdened self for those few days. 7 


Kitty Lambert 
Hingham, Mass. 
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i One of the most fascinating experiences I've 
t had, and certainly the greatest therapy I've 
i t found for a harried mother with young chil- 
en, is scuba diving. I will never forget the 
yelings that swept over me as I was looking for 
: 11s one. calm March afternoon at a depth of 
{put fifty feet, and I happened to look up and 
Nere, twenty feet above me, was a giant manta 
y with a wing span of ten or twelve feet. It 
5 a bright, cloudless day so the water was a 
,(ep brilliant blue. This majestic creature 
jam silently and gracefully, and yet so power- 
ly. I felt awe, humility, gratitude, peace 
yi that instant. 
4] The novice diver is usually so overwhelmed by 
@ beauty of the underwater coral reef and by 
@ activity of all the creatures it houses that 
S quite a while before he takes up one of the 
ur hobbies that most underwater divers on Pacif- 
coral reefs eventually pursue: shelling, 
ography, fish-collecting for aquariums, and 
‘ip diving. During our three years on the small 
litland of Kwajalein, we tried them all. 
| Probably because it requires little equipment 
Wid because it can be done at shallower depths, 
Mist beginning divers become shellers first. In 
ieparation for my first shelling dive, my diving 
iddy--my husband--carefully described for me the 
inds of places we were most likely to find some 
i) the larger cowrie shells, our targets for 
die day. As we settled underwater, he silently 
hinted at a rather large rock in a sandy area of 
sje ocean floor. He pushed it over with some ef- 
“rt and there, attached to the underside where 
ie cowries love to hide, were two beautiful deer 
iWwries. Eager after this first success, I turn- 
i over a similar rock only to find nothing, and 
found nothing more during that dive. Shelling 
S a good deal more difficult than I had 
Mlought after seeing the magnificent shell col- 
ictions that many Kwaj divers had. Even as I 
Hiarned where the shells were likely to be, it 
tiquired the careful and patient turning of 
ijzens of sand holes, and the searching of hun- 
theds. of: caves ,- to‘ find a single good shell. 
Wht*eVven thénj al) thei tedium Vanished with 
tle instant exhilaration of finding a single 
Hwoshell. : : E 
NAS our collection grew, we began to concen- 
jate on the exquisite cowries whose own mantle 
fWotects and creates their polished shells and 
je stunning (and poisonous) cone shells, many 
i-which have intricate designs that seem hand- 
tinted. Ofcourse, we picked up the more spec- 
cular conches and the graceful augers as we 


‘jarched the sea floor. 
And then there was the shell we never found: 


jie golden cowrie, top prize for any sheller. 
yard was that the goldens were to be found be- 
ween September, and January, oceanside, in deep 
les, at depths of between forty-five and sixty 
pet. And so we went, dive after dive, wearing 
wt a dozen flashlight batteries on each dive, 
we looked for the elusive golden. It took an 
sferage of a hundred dives to find a golden, 

gre dives than we had the time for, and yet we 
gipt going, looking in hole after hole along the 
Ink of the reef for that white button-shaped 

irk on the shell‘s posterior, its most readily 
served feature in the darkened holes. 

After a year we had found most of the shells 
Jat weren't too difficult to find, and as we 

me back with fewer and fewer shells to keep, 
turned to photography. When we arrived on 

jr Pacific island for our three years’ stay, we 
d been invited to see some slides that a newly- 
und friend had taken. As we viewed his collec~ 
lon, we could hardly believe we weren't at a 
tional Geographic showing. So when we were 
ady for photography, we embarked eagerly, anx- 
us for the same results. > ey 
Y Underwater we quickly realized that howeve 
Mfficult it had been to get our three little = 
@ds standing still for the camera, they couldn't 
Gmpare with the fast-swimming fish who, though 
different enough to us as we swam about with 
em, quickly darted off as soon as we tried to 
isition ourselves at the recommended eighteen 
hches required for good photography of the 
haller fish. Rapidly we saw the need to pre- 

t the shutter speed, exposure and focus for the 
sh we intended to photograph. Even then each 
lot was filled with problems, not least of which 
is the actual stalking of the fish through the 
qmera lens with the resulting bumped cameras 

jid heads. (Unromantically but necessarily, we 
pre jeans, long-sleeved shirts, and gloves; 
thout them we would have had severe coral cuts 
we darted in and around the jagged reef after 
e fish.) 

) Our first rolls were quite discouraging--the 
s\posures were poor, the fish were almost always 
it of focus, rarely did we get the entire fish 

| the frame and when we did it was usually a 
\il-on shot, hardly acceptable. But we were 
jitermined. We learned that most photographers 






































































THe DEEP 


were happy with one or two good shots on each 
roll. And, we learned about a particular reef 
where the fish were unusually friendly. There 
was one, a parrot fish, that would often swim in- 
to the lens, a fish I practiced on a lot. Grad- 
ually as we learned a few tricks, as we took a 
more patient approach and stopped frightening the 
fish, the quality of our pictures steadily in- 
creased until we too got some rather nice shots. ~ 

Ivknew I was a full-fledged camera enthusiast 
the day I was photographing the rather innocuous 
white-tipped reef shark, and a sometimes-danger- 
ous territorial gray shark came by. The grays 
were considerably less common than the white- 
tipped, and I had never before photographed one. 
Without thinking, I swam after him with all the 
energy I could muster, catching some rather good 
shots. As I boarded the boat, neither my hus- 
band nor I could believe what I had done. My 
initial great fear of sharks had only slightly 
subsided with exposure. One explanation of my 
rather odd behavior that day might be that I had 
a slight case of nitrogen narcosis. Each fifty 
feet of depth beneath the surface is supposed to 
have an effect on a diver equivalent to that of 
one martini. But even with one martini to dim 
my reason, I could hardly believe I would chase 
a gray shark. It must have been the contagious 





photography-mania that hit so many Kwaj divers. 

Over the next two years we took over a thousand 

underwater pictures. Photography never lost its 
fascination. 

We had a fifty-gallon aquarium that we kept 
stocked with salt water creatures, primarily 
those that are out at night. (The fish are rest- 
ing then and the bright diving light seems to 
stun them long enough for us to slip the nets 
over them.) The only daytime fish we consistent- 
ly caught were the little damselfish and the 
clownfish. The clownfish were not quite fair 
game, however, since they stayed with their ane- 
mones where we could easily capture them with a 
net. But they were one of our favorites in the 
tank. It was fascinating to watch them catch a 
piece of food and drop it into their anemones, 
and then watch them hide from their enemies in 
the wavy, poison-filled tenacles of the anemone-- 
a most unusual example of interdependence in 
nature. 

The shells were especially interesting to ob- 
serve in the more crowded environment of the 
aquarium. Once we watched for more than an hour 
as a marble cone vigorously attacked a silver 
conch, which somehow managed to get away. e 

Most interesting of all, perhaps, was the oc- 
topus we found on one night dive. So shy in the 
daytime, at night he would attack almost every- 
thing in the tank. When he killed the turtle 
that a little Marshallese friend from Primary 
had given us, we sadly had to give him away. 

The aquarium was, I believe, for our children 
the most educational of all our aquatic adven- 
tures. 

And then there were the longuesta, or Aus- 
tralian lobsters. Not quite as good as the New 
England variety we had been used to, they were, 
however, a noble substitute. Next to exactly 
where a golden cowrie had been found, the best 
kept secrets on the island were the location of 
the longuesta. The goal of each longuesta hunt 
was to find enough lobsters to feed the entire 
diving party. I can still picture my husband 


two-thirds of the way into a long, narrow cavern, 
and me holding his tank because the cavern was 
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just not big enough, as he tried to corner two 
darting longuesta. His air bubbles emerged 
through the roof of the porous enclave as he 
tried, eventually successfully, to catch them. 

Near the end of our stay on Kwajalein we began 
to do some ship diving. Ship diving is usually 
deeper diving, without the security of edging 
down the side of the reef. I tried the shallow 
ships first, beginning with the Prinz Eugen, 
that sturdy German heavy cruiser which was 
launched in 1938 in the presence of Adolf Hitler 
with a crew of 1,400 men. The Prinz Eugen had 
survived the American Navy and the bombing at 
Bikini, but not the coral reef of Kwajalein. 

I was immediately sorry I had not begun ship 
diving sooner. Exploring a large ship, imagin- 
ing the happenings aboard, and reading the avail- 
able documents were all great fun. In addition, 
and unexpectedly for the new ship diver, was the 
beauty of the coral that has come to encrust the 
ship and the brightly colored fish that live 
there. What would be an eyesore on land became 
a lovely home for hundreds of varieties of under- 
water life. 

Even more interesting than the diver-stripped 
ships in the Kwajalein lagoon were the ships ly- 
ing on the bottom of the Truk lagoon that are 
protected from pilferage by Trukese law. One of 





the most interesting was the lovely Fujikawa Maru, 
stationed upright in about fifty feet of water. 
Original china, chairs, and tables are still 
there after thirty years. 

It was a while before I went to the ships at 


100 and 120 feet. I was frightened of the des- 
cent into the nothingness, and yet when I finally 
tried, it was just this experience that I enjoy- 
ed most. The descent into the nothingness of the 
blue lagoon never failed to bring a peace that 
overcame any frayed nerves that may have accom- 
panied me to that point. However, this thera- 
peutic point in the descent was the very one I 
had mest feared before I had attempted the deep- 
er ship dives. It was the moment at which I was 
deep enough that I could no longer see the sur- 
face of the water, and yet not deep encugh for 
the sunken ship to be in view. Then there was 
nothing but the single rope I was following down 
and blue water in every direction. 

In ship diving more than at any other time I 
realized the incongruities of my trying to join 
the underwater environment. In my weightless 
state I felt a little like Peter Pan, going wher- 
ever I pleased, ignoring gravity as I swam in 
and out of portholes, around the guns and the 
torpedo tubes, up into the crow's nest and 
around the stern. It was a lovely, free, yet 
slightly odd feeling. 

Qur snorkeling friends tell us that they see 
as much as we do, and they don't have to go to 
all the trouble of donning so much heavy, awk= 
ward gear, and they do have a point. My first 
experience with snorkeling was at Elath in the 
Gulf of Aqaba. It was magnificent. I felt as 
if I had discovered a new world, a sensation I 
had almost forgotten by then. But, although a 
snorkeler may see almost as much as a diver, it 
seems to me that that is precisely what he does-- 
sees. And the diver experiences, because he is 
just another part of the underwater world, how- 
ever precariously positioned there. It somehow 
seems more satisfying to look up and see the 
manta ray than to look down. 

Helen Claire Sievers 
Sudbury, Mass. 
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A Romance About Reality 


Gladys Farmer, EZders and Sisters 
Provo, Utah, 1977. 42.96, » Seagull Books, 

Exponent II asked an elder and a sister to 
review Gladys Farmer's new book of missionary 
stories. ‘he result was two different views 
with a Lot of common ground uniting them. 

The misstonary system is becoming more and 
more central to Mormonism. The misstonary world 
with its struggles and triumphs can be seen as 
an intensified microcosm of the religion as a 
whole. That is what makes this book worth read- 
ing, for missionaries and non-missionaries alike. 


The Sister's View 


It was quite a shock to me to enter the mis- 
sion field and discover that the spirit wasn't 
with me all the time, that it was hard to live: 
with someone all day every day, and that no mat- 
ter how hard I wanted someone to join the Church, 
there was always a chance I wouldn't be able to 
help that person see the importance of the 
gospel. 

In Elders and Sisters, Gladys Farmer deals 
with questions I had and attempts to show the 
realities of a mission. She takes Sister Allen, 
Sister Palmer, Elder West, Elder Harper, and 
some of their companions through typical mission- 
ary experiences. The interwoven stories deal 
with the problems of companions who can't conmmuni- 
cate, the adjustment of a greenie who realizes he 
can't baptize the world, and the shock of leaving 
the mission field and returning to the “real 
world." 

It's a relief to see Sis. Farmer deal with 
problems I faced and to realize my problems were 
not unique. As the book dissolves some fanta- 
sies about missions, however, it creates others. 
Although the missionaries described in the book 
have problems, each story ends “and they lived 
happily ever after." 

The companion problems are resolved with an 
experience that draws the two sisters closer to- 
gether. The golden contact that was lost is re- 
placed by one who is baptized almost immediately. 
The stories don't deal with problems that are 
never resolved. There is no hint that sometimes 
companion problems are never worked out and some- 
one is transferred, or that the golden contact 
is sometimes not found in that town. 

The most vivid fantasy was elder and sister 
becoming Mr. and Mrs. at the end of the book. 
Although I'm sure it happens that way sometimes, 
and in fact I have seen it happen, it isn't true 
most of the time. And it's unhealthy to encour- 
age future sister missionaries or returned perma- 
nent old maids to hope for that. 

Romanticizing seems to be the problem with 
most books about missionaries and missionary 
work. Somehow, in books like this and No More 
Strangers, the success stories are always told 

-and the failures are forgotten. 
While I notice these problems and they bother 


Piano Fun for 


Laurie Williams Sowby, arranger and publisher, 
LDS Children's Songs for Beginning Piano, 1977, 
20 East 1010 North, American Fork, Utah 84003, 
$1.50 postpaid. 


As a music teacher for several years, Laurie 
Sowby has sensed a need for "fun" music for 
young students just learning to play the piano. 
In this small book, Laurie has set out to reme- 
dy this situation by arranging eleven LDS chil- 
dren's songs in a very simplified form. The 
book progresses from the first basic notes to 
More complex melodies, enabling the student to 
play familiar songs while learning new piano 
skills. The selection of songs is geared for 
the six to eight year old student, who still 
likes to sing these songs. Some older begin- 
ning students might feel that most of the songs 
are for "little kids." 

In the first and second songs, "Smiles" and 
"Jesus Wants Me for a Sunbeam," only the melody 
is played, first by one hand and then the oth- 
er. After five to ten piano lessons, the new 
student should have learned all the notes and 
fingering needed for these songs. This occurs 


about inalfway through most beginning books. 

At the very end of the beginner books, and 
at the first part of the first grade books, 
most students would be ready for the next three 
songs, which use the right hand to play the 
melody, while the left hand accompanies with one 


me, I still enjoy reading these books. I was de- 
lighted with Farmer's ability to describe feel- 
ings I had on my mission--feelings I have never 
been able to explain. I was able to identify 
each missionary in the book with someone I knew 
on my mission. So each story brought back a 
special experience and took me on a memory trip 

I won't forget. 


Jessie Embry 
Provo, Utah 


The Elder's View 


Seldom in life are so many searing forces fo- 
cused upon one soul at one time as they are in 
the years of a Mormon mission. Few fields offer 
Mormon literati greater promise of dramatic 
fruits, and fewer still prove so difficult to 
harvest. The cliches and traditions, the pul- 
pit paeans, the blur of tearful farewells and 
inspirational homecomings have engineered a 
formidable barrier between the common image and 
the painful, occasionally shattering, personal 
reality of "the mission." 

There are no easy roads to understanding the 
forces that shape the excited, confused elder 
the Salt Lake Missionary Home doorstep, the glow- 
ing disciple reporting his successful mission to 
the stake high council, the blank-faced excommuni- 
cate boarding a plane headed home, and the RM 
living the life of a New York East Village homo- 
sexual. Gladys Farmer in her book Elders and 
Sisters has made some effort to work through 
traditional images to the personal realities. 
Her product finds an unreal land between the two. 

4lders and Sisters is a collection of vi- 
gnettes from the lives of a group in the French 
Mission, the field of labor where the author's 
own obviously fond memories of proselyting life 
are rooted. The groundwork of her story is 
fashioned from universals of missionary life: 
tracting, transfers, trunkies, Dear genes dis- 
cussions, goldens, greenies, baptisni$, and the 
ever present member problems. 

I do recognize the forms of real people that 
populated my mission among her cast, and I am 
even touched with warm recollections of those 
rarified missionary joys--the sense of community, 
the ecstasy of conversion, the pull of a testi- 
mony when standing over the void of despair. 

Elders and Sisters is a romance of sorts. 
These missionaries are occasionally disillusion- 
ed, but they overcome despair; good contacts re- 
fuse baptismal challenges, but other truly gold- 
ens come to the waters; companions resolve con- 
flicts; and weak testimonies grow. The story 
ends with one of the central elder-sister pairs 
married (after returning home, of course), and 
the other holding hands under the "Welcome to 
Pleasant Grove" roadside sign. Maybe it some- 
times does end like that. Life certainly does 
deal out happy endings. 

This may be how some people remember their 


the Young 


or two notes in each measure. After the pupil 
masters these songs, he can move easily on to 
the two Christmas songs, which have more notes 
for the left hand to play. By the time a stu- 
dent is halfway through the first grade books, 
he should have developed the skills necessary 
to play the last four songs. 

Some of the songs in this book include notes 
that have to have a sharp, flat or natural 
sign (accidentals) added to them to sound right. 


. Since accidentals are not introduced in most 


beginning books quite this early, they may 
Cause some confusion for some students. On the 
other hand, since the melody is a familiar one, 
this use of accidentals could help train them 
to listen and develop a discerning ear in rela- 
tion to their music. When they reach the point 
in their regular lessons when accidentals are 
introduced, they will already be familiar with 
the concept. 

On the whole, I feel that this is a music 
book which most children would enjoy. Knowing 
that they can play the familiar songs they sing 
in Sunday School and Primary should boost their 
morales and give them confidence to play more 
difficult music. I appreciate Sis. Sowby's 
contribution to the experience of the beginning 
piano student. 


Judy Gilliland 
Belmont, Mass. 



















missions; it even may be the reality of a few. 
But for me, memory is clouded with too many 
other images. Those years were not, however mem: 
ory might transmute them, a romance. 

The book brings to mind Robert Elliot's play, | 
“Fires of the Mind," performed a few years ago 
at BYU and published in the first issue of Sw- 
stone (Winter 1976). Despite its flaws, Elliot’ 
play mined at the bedrock Elders and Sisters 
dances over. I recognize Farmer's missionaries, 
but I loved and lived with--and maybe even was 
Elliot's Elder Lucas and Elder Johnson. A mis- 
sion is conflict. It is an unnatural life, and 
for the individual who lives through it, there 
must remain some memory of the conflict between | 
what he knew he was and what he believed from — 
some varying depth of his soul he should have 
been. The mission becomes hard for us to talk 
about. We think it tells too much. So we re- 
peat the "missionary stories," find our hearts 
warmed by a romance like &lders and Sisters, and 
remember the years with Sis. Farmer's same 
fondness. 

There are images that haunt me, touchstones 
of the sublimated stresses of those years. I 
remember standing by the sofa where a comatose 
woman missionary lay, glancing at my companion, 
neither of us able to comprehend what had happen= 
ed. Was she pretending? Was she just il]? The 
testimony of one sincere, intelligent elder I 
knew of, who had recited and borne testimony of — 
the Joseph Smith story for eighteen months, 
cracked upon encountering a scholarly analysis 
of the several different versions Joseph gave 
of that divine event. And there are lesser 
traumas, some known, some retained alone in the 
souls of those who lived them. 3 

The stresses cannot be ignored. I understand” 
neither them nor the strength of testimony that 
sustained us. But I think I remember how it was. 
If someday we understand it better, we will see 
more clearly the implications of our Mormonism. — 

Those years of elderhood were a good time of 
my life. I have frequently encouraged others to 
go and serve, aware that the road is scattered 
with thorns as well as joys. And to one embark- 
ing on a mission I might even suggest a reading — 
of Gladys Farmer's Elders and Sisters. It prob- 
ably won't be the story of the mission they live 
but it will grant afew insights. And it might 
very well be the story of the mission they choos 
to remember. 


Lance Owens 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





They Bled 


Midge Mackenzie, Shoulder to Shoulder, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1975, $8.95. 
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Radical feminists. These two words make 
most Mormon women uncomfortable. Including me. 
I begin any statement on women's rights with a 
disclaimer: I don't believe in bra burning, 
lesbianism, broken families, or any of the oth- 
er activities of those women, the radicals. 

But I do believe in education for women, in — 
equal pay for equal work, in the vote. Midge 4 
Mackenzie, in her book Shoulder to Shoulder, 5 
has reestablished that forgotten link between 
those women and things we all believe in. 

The book is about the struggle of English 
suffragists for the vote and for simple human 
dignity. These women had been agitating for 
the vote for many years before their American 
sisters took up the cause. Several prominent 
Mormon women had fast friends among Britain's 
leading feminists. The Mormon ladies imitated 
the British women in many ways--mass meetings, 
for example. 

Were the English women radical? Yes, in the 
classic sense of the word, and English society 
responded to their extremist demands with harsh 
repression. In her book Midge Mackenzie in- 
cludes letters the women wrote to each other 
from prison, news accounts of their brutal ar- 
rests, and pictures of them being force-fed 
through tubes shoved into the nose and down the ~ 
throat to the stomach. : 

In Shoulder to Shoulder we see radical femi- 
nists up close: Lady Constance Lytton, whose 
hunger strikes ruined her health; the Pankhurst 
women who spent their lives in the cause; Emily 
Wilding Davison, who was killed trying to pub- 
licize women's suffrage. 

Midge Mackenzie has unearthed some of our 
roots, and it feels good to read about them. 

She’ has also convinced me not to begin any 
statement on women's rights with a disclaimer. 
No longer will I disown the women who bled for 
the privileges I enjoy. 
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Chris Arrington 
New York, New York 
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Emma Lucy Gates was the daughter of Jacob F. 

j id Susa Young Gates, and therefore a grand- 
ejaughter of Brigham Young. She was born in St. 
Borge, Utah, but travelled with her parents to 


ae Hawaiian Islands at the age of four, and there 


iiade her first public appearance at the age of 
i\ix, singing Hawaiian songs before the reigning 
Siueen Kaoiolani and dancing the hula for her on 
Wi table in the home of her parents. 

When she was nine years old, the family re- 
fjurned to the United States, and Emma Lucy be- 
Man taking instructions in drawing and painting. 
Mar mother was the first music teacher at Brig- 
lam Young Academy in Provo. "Lulu," as Emma 
‘lucy was known in Provo, was admired for her 

inging while she was a student at the Academy 
) the 1890s. She also accompanied the Academy 
Moir on the piano when Henry Giles was its 
irector. At the age of thirteen, she won the 
slrize for a piano solo at a music festival held 
‘1; the Tabernacle with 10,000 people attending 
ililad three eastern critics as judges. Ali the 
sither contestants were over seventeen years of 
ge, and little Miss Gates had had but a few 
@ssons. This prize-money was put aside as a 
st egg, the beginning of her savings for 
pitudy in Europe. She also became proficient 
ijn the violin. 
At sixteen, she went to Berlin, Germany, 
ere she studied piano at the Royal Conserva- 
ory. Her teacher, upon entering her practice 
loom one day unobserved, heard her singing to 
rself. Impressed by the beauty of her un- 
‘trained voice, he advised her to take vocal les- 
yons. Unable to study both, she reluctantly 
‘}pandoned her piano lessons and turned her at- 
Hention to voice training, taking lessons with 
he celebrated Madame Blanche Corelli. After 
everal years of study, in Germany and France, 
fhe made her debut as Anchen in Der Freischutz 
ander the baton of the great conductor, Dr. 
lar] Muck, in the Royal Opera House of Berlin. 
he sang there for two years, many times for 
ithe Kaiser, both at the Opera and with others 
wit the palace. 
‘| At the end of two years, she was transferred 
Ho his Majesty's Royal Opera House in Kassel, 
there she sang the leading coloratura roles as 
ghe prima donna for another two years. Then 
@orld War I broke out. During those four years, 
he sang over fifty roles--in Barber of Seville, 
ing of the Nibelungen, The Queen of the Wight 


Utah's First Lady of Music 


Courtesy of LVS Church Archives 


(the highest role written for coloratura so- 
prano), and Carmen (written for mezzo soprano). 
Many of these she sang in three or four lJan- 
guages. 

During her seven years in Europe, she sang 
as guest artist in many opera houses and made 
concert appearances in all the large cities of 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
England and Wales. Through her genius and de- 
termination, she won her way through the art 
centers of the world. Carl Fischer, the promi- 
nent German singer and actor, said after hear- 
ing her-sing, "Tell the little lady that she 
will one day be a world famous ‘artist and I 
say so." 


After returning to the United States to live, 
she sang with the Chicago Opera Company and the 
Seattle Civic Grand Opera and gave many concerts. 
She and her brother, B. Cecil Gates, organized 
the Lucy Gates Opera Company. She was not only 
the leading soprano, but stage manager and art 
director. Over a period of several years, the 
Opera Company performed Faust, Romeo and Juliet, 
Carmen and Cavelleria Rusticano. They were 
some of the most pleasant and exciting musical 
memories of Utah. Many fine singers in the 


, Salt Lake community were given the opportunity 


to sing Grand Opera. 

Emma Lucy married a prominent Logan attorney, 
Albert E. Bowen, in 1916. Although they had no 
children, she raised her husband's twin sons as 
her own, often putting career opportunities 
aside for their sake. Notwithstanding her in- 
ternational fame, she retained the simple faith 
of her childhood and loved her home, her family 
and her religion. Always known in her musical 
triumphs as the "Mormon Girl," she did much to 
allay prejudice against the Church and her peo- 
ple, and to attract favorable attention to them. 

My own memories of Emma Lucy are very choice. 
I studied voice with her and was a member of 
the opera company. She was not only my teacher, 
but a dear friend as well. She was a kind and 
tactful teacher both in her studio and in opera 
rehearsals, where she demonstrated great pa- 
tience and understanding for others. I had 
great admiration for her many talents, her mu- 
sicianship and artistry--her beautiful colora- 
tura voice with its clear bird-like quality 
was very similar to Madame Melba's. She was 
truly an artist and rightly considered Utah's 
greatest singer. 

Horace G. Whitney paid this tribute to her: 
"She was beloved by all, and those who knew 
her from childhood up said her characteristics, 
mottos and guiding principles through life were 
these words--To do the best that in her lies; 
To strive with all her heart, mind and strength; 
To toil, toil, toil, never permitting a doubt 
to sweep into her soul. Always cheerful; ever 
scattering the sunshine in her own soul along 
the paths of others." 


Louisa Lees Decker 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Raising My Children on Music 


I have always had-a deep feeling for music. 

early as second grade I sang harmony; by the 
ird, I accompanied my class at school on the 

yiano, playing by ear. My musical involvement 
‘aS never stopped--and now I am passing my love 
f music on to my own family. 
Each child, as a baby, has had a wind-up mu- 
‘ic box or musical mobile attached to his crib, 
ind later, "chime" toys that make a pleasant 
ound when rolled or pushed. The stereo plays 
usic from an FM station nearly all day long, 
gccasionally giving way to albums of music from 
john Denver, Crawford Gates, Marvin Payne, Barry 
lanilow, the Tabernacle Choir, and the London 
iiymphony, as well as records of LDS and other 
hildren's songs, sung by children. 
From one year on (or any early age once the 
by stops trying to eat everything he touches), 
ch child plays in our family rhythm band, 
fhoosing from a collection of triangles, wood 
flocks, tambourines, cymbals, song bells, and 
ther instruments. . Dad, a former clarinetist 
ith his high school band, plays the recorder 
}lute for variety, and Mom plays a simple tune 

n the violin. The instruments are absolutely © 
indispensible at Christmastime, although we en- 
joy them year-round. 

The boys have each accompanied me to rehears- 
Is of Handel's Messiah, which I have performed 
ith the Oratorio Society of Utah the past five 
hristmas seasons. One year, as I was playing 

Tabernacle Choir album of the Messiah choruses 
everal weeks after David, then three, had gone 
ith me, he exclaimed, "Mom! That's the Orato- 

o!" I was thrilled that he'd remembered 

ind recognized it! 

One of my sweetest memories as a mother is of 
jast December, when I took four-year-old Mike, 
ho is generally quite a challenge, to a sympho- 
'y orchestra's Christmas concert in the Provo 

jfabernacle. Dressed in his Sunday best, he sat 

n silent awe at the sound and movement of the 
instruments, favoring the violas and grinning 
tidely when = percussion instrument like those 
n our rhythm box was played. And, contrary to 
tis usually reticent public nature, he joined in 
‘he community sing on "Silent Night," the only 
aro] he knew every word to. He still points 

jut the “orchestra building" when we pass that 
tabernacle, as well as the shop where the two of 
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us bought ice cream afterward. 

Shortly after Christmas--naturally, not in 
time for us to show him off at the family's 
Christmas Eve extravaganza--Mike sat down at our 
piano and played "Silent Night," "Away in a Man- 
ger," and "Jingle Bells" all the way through-- 
the first time he'd ever attempted to play seri- 
ously! I immediately recognized his gift for 
playing by ear, although I had felt since he was 
a baby that he was especially sensitive to music. 


And so he plays, adding new tunes to his growing 
list and making sure we haven't forgotten to 
write any down. He sometimes puts left-hand 
chords with the’melodies, usually choosing to 
work on songs he's sung in Primary, Sunday School, 
or pre-school during the week. There are times 
when he makes up soft, pleasant tunes, using both 
hands as he sits all alone in the piano room, ab- 
sorbed in what he's doing. Later he emerges with 
an ecstatic expression on his face, and sighs 
with great emotion, "Wasn't that beautiful?" be- 
fore dashing out to dig in the dirt some ee 

His two-year-old sister Kristin sits on the 
piano bench in the empty room, plunks a few 
times, then hollers to anyone in the house 
"Clap!" refusing to play more until she's heard 
applause. Since eighteen months she has been a 
"singer" like her two older brothers, stretching 
out the words to songs she's heard us sing or 
putting pitch and melody to sentences as she 
plays with her toys. 

David, nearly seven, had me worried his first 
few years. He really loved to sing, quickly 
learned all the words to all the songs they'd 
ever sung in church or kindergarten, and sang 
constantly, but he largely made up in volume 
what he lacked in melody. To a mother with 
strong desires to have a "musical" family, his 
defect initially caused me great concern. How- 
ever, after teaching pre-school for two years, 

I came to realize that the majority of children 
under five years don't sing the proper notes, 
and those who do are really unusual. The prob- 
lem solved itself with age, and now when David 
hums, I can tel] what he's humming! 

Not all children are gifted, but there is not 
a single child who can't benefit from exposure 
to music throughout childhood. It can be a 
great energy outlet (as with my determined sec- 
ond son), a calming influence (as with hymns 
played via the stereo while the family gets 
ready for church), a builder of self-esteem 
(everyone needs to feel he can do something well), 
or just a fun, unity-building family activity. 

And it needn't cost a cent! For our family, 
music is a natural part of life, and I would 
hate to have to raise my children without it. 


Laurie Williams Sowby 
American Fork, Utah 
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Cottage Industry 


BRIDAL DESIGN 


Rachel Manderino quit her job as a secretary 
in March to start her own business, Bridal De- 
sign, in Provo. As the name of the firm sug- 
gests, Rachel specializes in designing and 
making wedding dresses. She also makes veils, 
headpieces, and slips, as well as bridesmaid 
and mother-of-the-bride dresses. 

Rachel is well qualified for her work. Bet- 
ter known as Donna in her hometown of Arlington, 
Massachusetts, she has been sewing her own 
clothes since seventh grade. However, her first 
interest in college was math, and she even work- 
ed for a time as a statistician at the University 
“of. Utah. She eventually decided she didn't want 
to teach math, however, and decided to change her 
major. That semester she was enrolled in an 
Introduction to Theatre class, and designed and 
made a set of costumes for a play as a term proj- 
ect for that class. The teacherwas so impress- 
ed that she encouraged Rachel to change her ma- 
jor to Theatre Arts. 

Rachel changed not only her major but also 
her college, graduating from Brigham Young Uni- 
versity in 1975 with a Costume Design concentra- 
tion in the Department of Theatre and Cinematic 
Arts. While at BYU Rachel designed costumes for 
seven shows, and at graduation received BYU's 
Technical Theatre Award for Costuming. 

Since then, Rachel has been the costume de- 
signer for Saturday's Warrior and A Day, A Night, 
and A Day for Omega Productions and Shenandoah 
for Image Productions. Her work as costume de- 
Signer included sewing and maintenance of the 
costumes, as well as the original design work. 
During this entire period, Rachel was also work- 
ing full-time as a secretary. 

The idea of starting her own designing busi- 
ness began to emerge as early as the summer of 
1975, when Rachel was busy designing costumes 
for Saturday's Warrior. A good friend asked 
Rachel to design a wedding dress for her. The 
next summer Rachel put an advertisement in BYU's 
newspaper and made four dresses. That was the 
beginning. 

By March of this year, Rachel felt that her 
designing could support her on a full-time basis. 
She applied to the city and county governments 
for the appropriate inspections, licensing, and 
tax rules to set up a business in her home. Her 
major investments were a good sewing machine, 
dress forms, cutting tools, and dress material 
and notions. 

When a customer comes to Rachel to have a 
bridal or other dress designed and made, Rachel 
first interviews her concerning the styles and 
fabrics she likes. Then Rachel draws six to 
eight alternate designs and the customer selects 
the design she likes best. Rachel gives her an 
estimate, which includes the designer's fee plus 
the cost of the material for a wedding dress. 
Rachel asks the customer to come for two fittings, 
and to be photographed for her portfolio. 


CULTURAL CO-OP 


The Cultural Refinement Co-op, first an- 
nounced in the last issue of Hxponent II, now 
has over thirty members in a dozen states. 

The purpose of this co-op is to pool research 
information and teaching ideas for this year's 
Relief Society Cultural Refinement lessons so 
that lessons can be prepared more efficiently. 

Each lesson is prepared by four co-op mem- 
bers who have been assigned one of the four 
divisions of each lesson: the history and 
geography, the literature, the art, or the 
music of the country to be studied. In addi- 
tion, one member is compiling a history of 
the Church in each country. These materials 
are then sent to a central location for dupli- 
cation and distribution. 

To date materials on Chile and Germany have 
been sent to co-op members. Approximately 
thirty pages, plus a reprint on Latin Ameri- 
can music, were sent on Chile, and sixty pages, 
plus eighteen supplementary pages of music, 
have been sent on Germany. 

Comments from members include: "What a 
fantastic idea"; "This has been such a terri- 
fic help to me, especially since only one of 
my assignments is Cultural Refinement"; "I'm 
enthusiastic about the material I received, 
and it has already given me much insight and 
saved me a great deal of time"; and "It's 
been fun getting the material together." 

Due to changes in Church callings, several 
members have dropped out of the co-op. Any- 
one wishing to fill these openings should 
write to the Cultural Refinement Co-op, c/o 
Exponent II. 
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Rachel is enjoying being in business for her- 
self. She is earning more than her secretarial 
job paid, and she finds the work stimulating and 
the customers enjoyable. However, she may de- 
cide to give up her-business temporarily since 
she has been offered a job sewing costumes for 
the Osmond Company. And, as Rachel says, a per- 
son in her profession can hardly turn down an of- 
fer to work for a nationally-famous television 
show. However, she finds wedding dress design 
more fulfilling than costume design, and plans 
to return to it as soon as possible. 


T.T.D. 


The Cottage Industry Colum features women 
who have developed successful occupations orig- 
inating in the home. If you or a friend wish to 
be featured in the colwm, send a biography to 
Exponent II. In addition to your biography you 
may offer samples of your workmanship for sale 
through the colwm. If you are inclined to do 
so, inelude a sample or a photograph of your 
work with your biography. 


THE SISTERS SPEAK 


This issue's Sisters Speak column is being 
postponed until the next issue of Exponent II. 
The question for this issue--"Do you find read- 
ing about the lives of outstanding Mormon women 
an inspiration, or do you reject the idea of 
‘model LDS women'?--was interpreted by several 
readers to mean only the "greats" of Mormon 
history. While we have enjoyed their comments 
about women of the past, we are interested in 
getting a dialogue started about how readers 
react to hearing of the lives of modern-day 
women. 

The letter of Audrey M. Godfrey (Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) serves as a case in point: "I'd like to 
read about some of the discouragements of super- 
achieving women and how they overcame them. 
It's depressing to read about women who accom- 
plish so much when I'm doing so little. It 
seems they have much to share besides their 
accomplishments. I'm more interested in how 
they have handled the difficult times." 

We decided to wait until the winter issue 
in order to give sisters a chance to respond 
to the complexities inherent the "superwomen" 
dilemma. We hope Sis. Godfrey's letter will 
serve as food for thought for some of you. 

The deadline for responses is December 15. 


JRD 


~ light, don't they?" she continued conversa- 
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It never hurts my feelings to see young ex! 
berant life and animation manifest themselves. 
not be discouraged about the follies of the you 


Brigham Young 


HAVE WE MET ? 


My hair had just been shampooed. I had sent 
my son into the grocery store so that I wouldn't) 
risk meeting anyone in my unkempt state. It % 
seemed safe enough to wait in the semi-darkness | 
of the car at twilight. ; 

But, as I had feared, along the street came a 
matronly-looking woman who nodded and smiled at 
me. Of course I smiled and nodded in return. 
Then, instead of passing as I had hoped she 
would, she came directly toward me and leaned 
against the door for a chat. 

“Too late now," I thought. I was il] at ease 
being in such disarray, but I decided to brave 
it out. "Sorry I look such a mess. Just had 
my hair washed and haven't had a chance to roll 
it up yet," I explained. 

"Why, you look just fine. I know how it isu 
she soothed. Why couldn't I place her? Was 
she someone I had met through my husband, per- 
haps? At Church? Or was it at P.T.A.? 

"The mountains look just exquisite in this 






tionally. And for the next five minutes we 
made pleasant small talk while my mind sought 
nranetcer ty for some further clue to her iden- 
sity. ‘ 
_ "We've just come from visiting our daughter 
in California," my visitor commented. Surely 
here was a pointer, but before I could make the — 
connection she continued, "We're staying over- 
night at that hotel up the street there. You 
know, this is the friendliest town we've been 
in yet. Everyone I meet smiles and speaks, 
just like you." 

Val Camenish Wilcox 

Provo, Utah 


NO SECRETS 


The moment a girl has a secret from her moth- 
er, or has received a letter she dare not let 
her mother read, or has a friend of whom her 
mother does not know, she is in danger. A se- 
cret is not a good thing for a girl to have. 
The fewer secrets that lie in the hearts of 
women at any age, the better. It is almost a 
test of purity. She who has none of her own is 
best and happiest. 

In girlhood, hide nothing from your mother; 
do nothing that, if discovered by your father, 
would make you blush. When you are married, 
never, never, never conceal anything from your ~ 
husband. Never allow yourself to write a let- 
ter that he may not know all about, or to re- 
ceive one that you are not quite willing he 1 
should read. Have no mysteries whatever. Tell — 
those who are about you where you go and what i 
you do. Those who have the right to know, I 2 
mean, of course. 7 

A little secretiveness has set many a scandal _ 
afloat; and much as is said about women who : 
tell too much, they are much better off than 
women who tell too little. A man may be reti- ' 

: 





cent and lie under no suspicion; not so a woman. 
The girl who frankly says to her mother: "I 
have been there. I met so and so. Such and 
Such remarks were made, and this or that was 
done," will be certain of receiving good advice 
and good sympathy. If the mother knows out of 
her greater experience that something was im- 
Proper, or unsuitable, she will, if she is a 
coed mother, kindly advise against its repeti- 

jon. 

_It is only when mothers discover that their 
girls are hiding things from them that they re- 
buke or scold. Innocent faults are always par- 
doned by a kind parent. 4 

You may not know, girls, just what is right-- 
just what is wrong yet. You can't be blamed for _ 
making little mistakes, but you will never do 
anything very wrong if from the first you have 
no secrets from your mother. q 


Woman's Exponent 
15 July 1876 
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Fall 1977 


The Frugal Housewife 


{he Shirt on His Back 


th fingers weary and worn, 
Wi With eyelids heavy and red, 
oman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
‘yi’ Plying her needle and thread,-- 
Stitch—stttch--stitch!* 


Women have traditionally made the shirts for 
‘iir families. Simple garments of home manu- 
sture with flowing sleeves served as shirts, 
iemises, shifts, smocks, nightshirts--staple 
lems in male and female wardrobes over the 
‘ars. Only in the last fifty years or so has 
is task moved out of the house. Before that 
ch shirt resulted from the patient labor of 
me_stitching, by machine or by hand. One 
ndred and fifty years ago and for long cen- 
ries before, the spinning of the thread and 
faving of the cloth might have fallen to the 
lusewife's lot as well. 
| Now the making of shirts, which was labor 
r our sisters of the past, has become pleas- 
t luxury for us. Home shirt-making is far 
uiough away that it evokes a romantic past. 
sildom do I see one of these antique and 
‘\cturesque garments without itching to make 
‘Je myself--by machine, of course. This is the 
ar I plan to take shears in hand and turn out 


t)fine white shirt for my husband for Christmas. 


i}e shirt will be just the thing for the Joseph 
iiith birthday party. Though the activity 
11 be fancy needlework for me rather than 
siiily labor, I expect to practice a little 
wtugal huswifery. After all, these things cost 
'5 to $90 in the museum shops. 


Unlike modern shirts with set-in sleeves, 
4\is pattern has no curved seams and no curved 


| Two pounds of soap reduced to a pulp in a 
ittle water; to this add ten gallons of water, 
ine large tablespoonful of turpentine oil, and 
jwo tablespoonfuls of ammonia. 
j Stir this mixture well, having it as hot as 
our hand can bear. Into this solution put 
ihe white clothes, soaking them two hours be- 
lore washing, taking care to cover the tub 
feanwhile. Clothes washed in this way need no 
oiling, nor have I found the texture to be 
jnjured thereby. 

From The Woman Suffrage 

Cook Book, 1886 


(0 EXTRACT INK STAINS: Saturate the spots with 
j-urpentine, letting it remain several hours; 
chen rub it between the hands, and the ink will 
rumble away without injuring either the color 
or the texture of the article. 
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pieces. All pieces are rectangular, and care 
is taken to use the cloth economically, a con- 
cern which can be understood if the cloth is of 


home manufacture. The old workers needed no 


pattern to fold and cut the material. Three 
times the length from neck to hem was needed, 
which would be approximately three’ yards. The 
yardage was folded into three equal lengths, 
two of which formed the back and front. The 
third piece was again folded into thirds and, 
after cutting off the two sleeves, the third 
piece was divided into collar, gussets, cuffs, 
pockets, flaps, yoke, or whatever. 

The collar might be cut in two pieces with 
a small opening at the back and the front be- 
tween the collar pieces. In this case, the 
shirt was completely reversible. If the collar 
was, of a single piece, the slit was only down 
the front. Pockets might have lids or flaps 
placed across the side seam, again so that the 
shirt might be reversed, or be inset in the 
side seam. Sometimes the shirt was simply left 
open on the lower sides so the wearer could use 
his pants pockets. 

Fine white linen is the traditional fabric; 
a heavy cotton would do. In rural England the 
heavier linen smocks were frequently colored-- 
deep blue, black, grey, or natural smocked with 
white and sometimes blue thread. The farmers 
at Old Sturbridge Village in Massachusetts hoe 
in blue and white checked shirts. 

Yardage width was chosen according to the 
girth of the wearer as well as the use of the 
garment, for it would not do to cut fabric off 
the side and perhaps waste it. Fuller smocks 
were worn for more strenuous occupations, and 
the fullness needed around the hips was con- 
trolled around the neck and chest with gather- 
ing or smocking stitches. Preserved smocks of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centu- 
ries show elaborate embroidery, often in pat- 
terns that distinguish locale as well as occu- 
pation. Serious needlewomen might want to 


design suitable patterns to decorate the collars, 


gather in the sleeves above the cuffs and below 
the shoulders, and especially to smock the 
chest and upper back. Just remember that the 
smocking must be done by counting threads and 
“by eye," rather than stamping on transfers 
which is strictly forbidden in projects like 
this. The embroidery should be done before the 
shirt is made up. 

In keeping with our modern technological 
style, the shapes in these two patterns have 
been derived by careful measurement of pre- 
served garments, rather than the intuitive 
style of our ancestresses. Both are repro- 
duced from a book by Dorothy K. Burnham dealing 
with historical clothing made from rectangular 
pieces. The clever needlewoman should be able 
to make either one without too much difficulty. 
First sew on the "shoulder strap" (only in the 
smock pattern) and then set on the collar. 

Sew in the sleeve as far as the gusset. Join 
the side seam leaving space for the under-arm 
gusset and pocket, if one is to be used. Fin- 
ish edges unless they are selvages. Set in 
under-arm gussets and also the small gussets 

at the bottom sides which are the same as those 





206. 


in a man's shirt today. Brass or’ bone buttons 
would be suitable. 

Ladies of the past were advised to wear their 
new linen shifts as nightshirts for a year 
before they were soft enough to be worn daily 
as undergarments. These shirts should last 
forever. 


Bibliography 

Dorothy K. Burnham, Cut My Cote (Royal 
Ontario Museum: Toronto, Ontario, 1973), $2.00, 
75¢ postage and handling. 
This handsome booklet with cutting patterns for 
many rectangular garments can be purchased from 
the Book and Gift Shop, Royal Ontario Museun, 
100 Queens Park, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5S 


Alice Armes, English Smocks (The Reeves 
Dryad Press: Leicester, England, 1974), $2.50. 
Add postage. 

This booklet gives directions and detailed 
patterns for the embroidery of a nunber of 
English workmen's smocks. It must be available 
many places. My copy was purchased at the 
Fenimore Book Store, Lake Road, Cooperstown, 
N.Y. 12136. 


*Thomas Hood from "The Song of the Shirt" 


Suffrage Recipe for Starch 


Boil four large, pared potatoes in two quarts 
of water, and strain all through a colander. 
Stir two heaping tablespoonfuls of flour evenly 
in a quart of water, and boil it up once or 


. twice. 


Pour @ pint of boiling hot water over a table- 
spoonful of pressed hops and allow it to stand a 
few minutes. Now stir together the mashed pota- 
to and the liquid in which they were boiled, the 
flour and water which have been boiled together, 
and the liquid in which the hops have steeped. 

Add two tablespoonfuls of sugar and one of 
salt. Set away to cool until it is lukewarm, so 
that you can hold your finger in the mixture, 
then add a cupful of good yeast or one yeast 
cake. Keep the mixture moderately warm until it 
rises, as it will in four or six hours. 

Then cork it tightly in a stone jug, and put 
it away in the refrigerator or a cool cellar. 

You will have the best yeast that can be made for 
family use. 


Mary A. Livermore 
The Woman Suffrage Cookbook 
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MORMON SISTERS: aresponse 


Mormon pioneer women were unique in western 
civilization: they broke each mile of trail be- 
side Mormon men, voted fifty years before their 
national sisters gained suffrage, possessed a 
vibrant women's organization long before Seneca 
Falls, lived within a system of polygamous mar- 
riage, participated actively in church ordinances 
and pronounced blessings to heal the sick and in- 
jured. It seems incredible that these unparal- 
leled perspectives should be virtually ignored 
by scholars. 

While Mark Twain and Oscar Wilde poked fun at 
Mormon women, generations of American historians, 
sociologists and anthropologists neglected the 
solid contributions these women made, and in- 
stead dissected minutely the sex life of Mormon 
men. Within the Church, sporadic attempts were 
made to publish diaries, journals and autobiogra- 
phies of Mormon women, but the bulk of the effort 
always went to publicize the male counterparts of 
these chronicles. Her-story, when published, was 
of the faith-promoting genre, which painted early 
Mormon women with a brush so white than any resem- 
blance to a warm human was merest coincidence. 

Mormon women who became feminists in the 60's 
squirmed in the middle of the two Sisterhoods. 
Alternately apologizing for and defending both 
sides, Mormon feminists tried to justify and ra- 
tionalize their behavior and compartmentalize 
their beliefs. The two Sisterhoods seemed unable 
to admit that each might learn from the other. 
Sisters who decried stereotypes, stereotyped Mor- 
mon Sisters as Aunt Bettys. Sisters who decried 
the destruction of the nuclear family stereotyped 
Feminist Sisters as aggressive, unfeminine women. 

It seems inevitable that troubled Sisters with 
both a firm faith and a free spirit should turn 
and examine the long neglected past, seeking guid- 
ance and models for roles not yet defined. A 
product of that search is Mormon Sisters, subti- 
tled “Women in Early Utah."* This anthology of 
twelve Mormon writers profiles the legacy they 
received from their Founding Mothers. 

Ms. Bushman, the editor, states in the intro- 
duction, “It is not the purpose of this book to 
compare closely Mormon women of the past and pre- 
sent. Time and distance distort the evidence." 
By avoiding this, the authors have presented a 
rich piece of American history which defines 
broad grounds and is not a strident tract for 
either Sisterhood. For today's Mormon the book 
is a place to begin, but we must realize that wom- 
en of the past cannot define our roles today. 

It is our challenge to define them in terms of 
our own needs. They must evolve from our own 


WOMEN'S RIGHTS 


To the Tue of "Tramp Tramp" 


1-Motion for sewing; 2-Hands on desk; 3-Motion 
for washing; 4-Upltfts both hands; 5-Fold hands; 
6-Each girl bows to seat-mate; 7-Point with 
right hand to boys; 8-Motion for drawing; 
9-Motion for holding plough; 10-Motion for spad- 
ing; 1l-Motion for sowing seed; 12-Boys bow to 
seat-mate; 13-Boys point to girls; 14-Boys bow 
to girls; 15-Motion for churning; 16-Motion for 
mixing bread; 17-For rolling pastry; 18-Girls 
bow to boys. 


Girls: 

Draw your needles in and out,! mind what you 
are all about. 

Wash the glothes 3 and hang them on the line 
to dry, 6 

5I've good news, for you, my dear. 
Rights wil soon be here, 

And the men’ shall mind the kitchen by-and-by! 
Sew,' sew, sew my patient sisters; 
Good times“ coming by-and-by! 6 
I've good news for you, my dear, 
rights wi}] soon be here, 

And the men’ shall mind the kitchen, by-and-by! 


Woman's 


woman ' S 


Boys: 

Go along! gee up! and whoa!8 Oh, how dul] the 
oxen go! 9 10 

Hold the plough, and spade the earth, ~ and 

5 SOW the rye! 12 
I've good news for you, my men, 

rights wil} come, and then 

Pretty. girls 3 will do the farming--let them 
try!] 
Sow, !! Sow, Sow my patient brothers, 
Good times coming” by-and-by! lz 

5T've good news for you, my men, 
rights wil come and then, 

Pretty girls 3 will do the farming--let them 
try! 


woman 'S 


woman 'S 


experience. 

Broadly, the book has a serious problem. It 
is the chronicle of elite upper and upper-middle 
class women, and it ignores the grinding poverty 
of the Mormon immigrants and lower classes. 
These groups of women had no time for marches and 
parliamentary procedure debates. Neither rich 
nor famous, Mormon farm and mill women overcame 
herculean difficulties in mere survival on the 
frontier, and in anonymity they survived or died. 
We might paraphrase Sojourner's plaintive elo- 
quence and ask, " . . . ain't they Mormon women?" 
In her introduction, however, Ms. Bushman alludes 
to this problem and suggests further exploration 
of the area should be pursued. Until this is 
done, we have an incomplete and misleading pic- 
ture of women in early Utah. The question 
arises, "Why not this volume?" A separate 
text for lower classes seems to smack of class 
stratification, the antithesis of Sisterhood. 

Abandoning the usual historical formats of 
chronology or personality (with the understand- 
able exceptions of Eliza R. Snow and Susa Young 
Gates), the authors have instead concentrated on 
areas of interest for the women of the period. 
Each area is treated separately by a separate 
author. This gives essentially twelve essays, 
each with varying style and emphasis, strung to- 
gether on the thread of Mormon Sisterhood. This 
is advantageous in giving the reader a broad ex- 
posure to thought yet bumps the reader around as 
the style shifts. 

Mormon Sisters are seen as “Zion's School- 
marms ," "Practical Politicians,”, "Fictional Char- 
acters," "Mystics and Healers,” and “Plural 
Wives." Chris Rigby Arrington demonstrates the 
practical intelligence of the women in a fasci- 
nating chapter on "Pioneer Midwives." Led by Sis- 
ters Ellis Shipp, Margaret Shipp and Romania 
Pratt, a steady stream of Mormon women returned 
East and earned medical degrees at reputable 
schools to help stem the soaring infant and moth- 
er mortality rates by establishing training 
schools for midwives in Salt Lake City. 

The vitality and organizing genius of the 
early Utah women is explored by Judith Rasmussen 
Dushku in a section on "Feminists." In bold 
words and deeds Mormon women supported the suf-* 
fragists in the east and they were well known to 
the eastern leadership. Susan B. Anthony visit- 
ed Utah feminists on numerous occasions. Ms. A 
Dushku also claims Elizabeth Cady Stanton". . . 
found much to praise in Mormon life," but fails 
to substantiate this satisfactorily. (Qccasion- 
ally the book is flawed by a tendency to draw 





Girls: 


15 and the 


Round and round the dasher turn, 
golden butter spurns 

Knead the bread,'° and roll the pastry for the 
pie, 

51've good news for all around,© 
are gaining ground 

And the time for men? to cook is drawing nigh! 
So! so! so! “my patient sisters, 
Good times coming by-and-by! 


woman's rights 


Both: 


Oh, you silly people all,° !@oh, ye children 
great and small, 

fai yeu think we'd better say, just you and 
I 


5T've good news forall to hear;® lthat, what- 
ever is our sphere, 

Just our very best? therein we'll do or ry3 
Yes! yes! yes! My brothers, sisters, ! 

5 Good times coming by-and-by! 
I've good news for all to hear; © !@that, 
whatever is our sphere, 

dust our very best? therein we'll do or try! 


M. B. C. Slade 

New England Journal of 

Education 

15 May 1875 

(submitted by Polly Kaufman 
Lexington, Mass.) 


. soundest principles morally and socially, if 


EXPONENT II 


conclusions where none may be warranted. ) 

An outstanding treatise on "Charitable Sis- 
ters" portrays candidly the rise and decline 
the Church women's organization, the Relief: S 
ciety. Author Chery] Lynn May justifiably que: 
tions whether “in channeling all its efforts to 
ward fulfilling one major need of the women,” th 
Church “might have lost sight of the existence 
of other needs. One reason, she asserts, "fo 
the loss of some of the group's vigor and anim 
tion might be the fact that certain very real 
needs of some of the Society members are not b 
ing met." She discusses the emphasis which is 
placed on young, large families, often putting | 
women who are single, divorced or widowed or 
Mature women with grown families outside the 
mainstream of Mormon society. 

Mormon Sisters contains a treasury of refer: 
ence material. Following the introduction is a 
ten-page comparative chronology that quickly cor 
relates several sets of events for the amateur © 
historian. Notably absent from the National 
Events is the 1840, World Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion. Its omission might be argued on the 
grounds that it was held in London, but it be- 
came a national event when the U.S. delegation — 
was refused seating because it contained women. 
It was here also that Elizabeth Cady Stanton an 
Lucretia Mott met and conceived the formation o 
"a society to advocate the rights of women." 

Well-indexed and footnoted, with an extensives 
list for further readings, the book: is scholar] 
yet guaranteed to capture the reader completely 
regardless of sex. Recently a friend confided 
she had started reading the book and "could not 
put it down," but finally was forced to stop 
when her husband took it away. “He can't put i 
down either!" she chortled. 

This exciting book is an important milestone 
and should not go unrecognized. In reaching in= 
to the past, the authors haye managed to demon- 
strate that feminists can be dedicated wives and 
mothers and that wives and mothers can be dedi~ — 
cated feminists. Ms. Bushman et al. have begun 
to speak to the existing dichotomy and to explor 
the idea that Mormonism and Feminism need not be. 
mutually exclusive. 2 2 

























| 





Lou Ann Stoker Dickson 
Tempe, Arizona = 


: 


*Mormon Sisters (Claudia Bushman, ed., Emmeline | 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1976) was reviewed in 
Vol. III, No. 2 of #xponent II. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS 


Give (women) equality in all respects, and 
let each work with the same chance of success 
according to the labor performed, without the 
consideration of sex, and there would soon be 
a vast change which would be a material bene- 
fit to the existing state of society. But be 
not discouraged; small beginnings are the most 
auspicious, and no great achievement has been 
popular at the outset, and so surely as “coming 
events cast their shadows before" it is self- 
evident that woman's cause is surely and 
steadily advancing; and men who possess the 


they are really honest, will forward the move- 
ment and understand the true policy of a united 
effort. Woman does not seek for any independen 
power, but only to become a co-worker in the E 
future development of human progression, and y 
mutual recognition of right. : 

And why not? There are plenty of instances 4 
to prove that women have made themselves famous 
in science, art and literature; and as rulers, 
have not the reigns of queens been as success- 
ful and judicious as those of kings? 

You may say they are only exceptional cases 
where women become celebrated for any particu- 3 
lar genius, power or excellence of talent or 
ability; but is it not equally so with men in 
comparison? Woman has had more difficulties 
to contend with, her advantages have been fewer, 
but let them have the same opportunities for an 
education, observation and experience in public 
and private for a succession of years, and then 
see if she is not equally endowed with man and 
prepared to bear her part on all general ques- 
tions socially, politically, industrially and 
educationally as well as spiritually. 


| 


Emmeline B. Wells 
Woman's Exponent 
1 September 1876 


PONENT II 


s Subscription to Exponent II. 


Fall 1977 


If possible I 


“} like to receive your June 1977 issue. I 
rtunate enough to study with all three of 


great ladies of the drama, Maude May Babcock, 


Hi Eccles Brimhall and Katherine B. Pardoe. 
‘was tremendous in her own way and each af- 
d and enriched my life. 


Elizabeth Hill Boswell 
Portland, Oregon 


I have 


ty your June 1977 issue which was loaned to me 


Gr friend. 
Surely struck home. 
@be would take heed. 


I love the letters re "facilities." 
Now if only the powers 


aturally I didn't care for everything in your 


ication. 


But how refreshing to have differ- 


sideas from sisters in our wonderful Church. 
icimes I get tired of the aura of "sweetness 
plight" that emanates from the official publi- 


jam enclosing money for some subscriptions. 
iid like to start with that memorable June 


These are for me and my 


Thank you, 


Julia A. Banks 

Wife, mother, grandmother, 
social worker, Sunday School 
and Relief Society teacher 
Rigby, Idaho 


(hardback 28.50, pa 


Dear Sisters, 


Bless you for those four terrific days when 
dust gathers, sinks fill-up and dinner will be 
late and most certainly left-overs. “The éxpo- 
nent came," I tell my husband and he is happy 
that amid the momentary clutter, I will be en- 
lightened and enthused. 


Karen Boren 
Union City, California 


es 
Dear Sisters: 


The June issue of Exponent II is my third 
copy and each one is better than the ones before. 
The articles are just great, and I think more 
LDS women should be exposed. Therefore, I am en- 
closing a check for subscriptions for my daugh- 
ters as well as my renewal. f 

Genealogy and the history connected to it are 
my favorite subjects, so keep publishing exerpts 
from the Woman's Hxponent issues. 


Trenna Gooch Day 
Foster City, California 


Dear Editors: 


Thanks so much for the complimentary copy of 
Exponent II. 1 enjoyed every word of it. I re- 
ally liked and identified with "Facilities" by 
Cathryn Larsen. “How to take Offense" was great 
also. Enclosed is my check so that I can be put 
on the mailing list. 


Carolyn Woffinden 
La Fayette, California 


Order now or Christyas! 


» deren isles 


3 CWenemin 


edited ty Claudia Bushman. 

Asesend w____ copies hardback, #895 > 
Ww. copes paperback *4.95 
#%___ myethan 0 copies 


r back, B45 (0) 


indudes handling ¢ mailing. (Mass. residents add 5% sales fax.) 


Name » 


“Wake. checks payable to 


Emmeline Hes Limited 
I Lrvjing Street. 
Cambridge, Massachuset{s 
22 





Address x. 
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lation has finally caught up with us. As of 
Jovember 1977, the new annual subscription 
§ces of Exponent II will be $3.50. USA, $6.00 
fiada, and $6.00 Air Overseas, 
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Nineteenth Century Lithographs are reproduced from 


original sources by permission of the Harvard Col- 
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Lola M. Webster 
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Lindsay Starr 
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Anita T. Valentine 
Patricia B. Fillmore 
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Ruth C. Siebers 
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Nancy Kader 

Claudia L. Bushfian 
Judith S. Cannon 
Helen Claire Sievers 
Pamela H. Condie 
Gloria C. Anderson 
Mrs. H. Wendell Jones 
Ruth A. Iverson 

C. Bill Croxton, Jr. 
Amelia A. Bennion 
Mary Ann Payne 

Kay Stockseth 

Linda B. Hallett 
Louise L. Comish 
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Karen Murdock 
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Jean G. Lauper 
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Ronda T. Williams 
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Nancy C. Proctor 
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Dear #xpunent II: 


Where have you been all my life? When I ar- 
rived home from a vacation in mid-June, the March 
issue of Exponent II was among my mail. I don't 
know how or why you sent me this issue, but 
thanks! I have enjoyed every article from cover 
to cover. I am now passing it around to all my 
friends and relatives. No one here has ever 
heard of you. 

Please find enclosed my order for a subscrip- 
tion. Thank you for finding me. 


Linda S$. Sorenson 
Smithfield, Utah 


es 


Hi: 


When I moved from Logan the post office did 
not forward my June issue of the Exponent. They 
said they threw it away since it was not first 
class mail. Too bad they don't know how First 
Class it really is! Anyway would you please send 
me a replacement June issue. + 

Kaye R. Wessman 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
(Philippines by now) 


Sinee Exponent II is sent by fourth class mail, 
tt will not be forwarded. As issues sent to an 
old address are lost even though we mailed them, 
we must enarge 95¢ for each replacement copy.--Hd. 


Dear Exponent II Staff: 


Thank you for your efforts. I believe you 
must feel well rewarded for them. 

After attending the Women's Conference at the 
Salt Palace here, I believe your paper answers 
some real needs that are prevalent among our LDS 
women today. You are doing a commendable job. 

I am itching to submit some writings of my 
own, but there seems to be such a great length P 
of time between each paper that my next deadline 
goal can be procrastinated before I "need" to 
perfect something. Hopefully I can work out my 
personality difficulties. 


Claudine Gordon 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The current issue was produced by: 


Editor 

Managing Editor 
Business Manager 
Clerk 

Treasurer 

Art Editor 
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Circulation 
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Grethe B. Peterson 
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Susan Porter 

\ Elaine S. Rotz 
Frugal Housewife Claudia L. Bushman 
Illustrators Linda Hoffman Kimball 
Renee Tietjen 
Kathleen Watt 
Bonnie P. Horne 
Trish Butler 
Saundra Buys 
Teresa T. Dewey 
Judy R. Dushku 
Diane McKinney 
Carrel H. Sheldon 
“immu M. A. H. Sloan 
Annis Hagee 
Robin Hammond 
Bonnie Brackett 
Kitty Lambert 
Laurel T. Ulrich 
Connie D. Cannon 


Lay-Out 


Mailing 
Production 


Profiles 


Prices: $3.50 yearly USA, $6.00 Canada, $6.00 
Air Overseas, $8.00 for friends of sxponent II. 
Contributions are tax deductible. Mail sub- 
scriptions to: 


EXPONENT II 
Box 37 
Arlington, Mass. 02174 


taponent II is published quarterly by Exponent II, 
Inc., a non-profit corporation with no official 
connection with The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. Articles published represent 
the opinions of the authors only, and not neces- 
sarily those of the editors. 
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